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INTRODUCTION 

1. Authority, Constitution and Work of the Commission 

This Commission of Inquiry into the Espionage Activities of the South 
African Government in the International University Exchange Fund (IUEF) was 
set up in accord with a resolution adopted by the International Board and 
Assembly of the IUEF in Ceneva on 11 February, 1980. The Board and Assembly 
had met in extraordinary session following the revelation that the former 
Deputy Director of the IUEF, Craig Williamson, was a member of the South 
African Security Police. 

The Board and Assembly of the IUEF decided that the Commission of 
Inquiry would consist of three members. The .individuals who agreed to serve 
on the Commission were: Mr. Sundie K a 2 unga , Special Assistant to the 
President (Administration), Zambia; Mr. Bertil Zachrisson, former Minister 
of Education a|id at present M.P. , Sweden; and Mr. David MacDonald, former 
Secretary of State and Minister of Communications and M.P., Canada. Dr. 

John Wilson, Information Officer, IUEF, London, acted as secretary to the 
Commission. At the first meeting of the Commission in Geneva on April 16, 

Mr. David MacDonald assumed the position of Chairman of the Commission with 
the concurrence of the other members. 

Also associated with our work was an observer representing the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), Mr. I.C. Mponzi , Deputy-Director of the 
Bureau for the Placement and Education of African Refugees ( BPEAR). At our 
first meeting, we adopted a resolution expressing our appreciation of the 
concern which the OAU had shown in the affairs of the IUEF and welcoming 
the active and full participation of the representative of OAU in our work. 

We met as a full Commission on three separate occasions: from April 16 
to April 18, in Geneva; from May 15 to May 20 in Lusaka and Gaborone; and 
from June 3 to June 6 in London and Geneva. In addition, we spoke 
individually with other people who wished to give evidence to the Commission. 

A full list of those who gave evidence to the Comrcission or who submitted 
written statements to us is appended to the report. 

We received invaluable assistance from a large number of individuals, 
particularly members of staff of the lUEF's Geneva, London and Lusaka offices. 
In London, Ms. Wendy Boyce typed a very large amount of material for the 
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Commission and Ms. Jill Landymore handled the Commission's practical 
arrangements. In Geneva, Ms. Dabi Marti and Ms. Sue Carter and in Lusaka 
Ms. Zanele Mbeke and Ms. Connie Brathwaite helped in similar ways. The 
Commissicn could not have handled its assignment without the willing and 
extensive assistance it received from these and other people. 


2. Terms of Reference and the Commission's Parcep t ion of its Ta sk 

The decision of the International Board and Assembly of the IUEF was 
to establish a Commission of Inquiry into the Espionage Activities of the 
Gove rnment of South Africa in the IUEF . The Commission was empowered to 
investigate, draw conclusions and make recommendations on the following: 

a) The employment of Craig Williamson by the IUEF first as Information 
Officer, and later as Deputy Director of the IUEF; 

b) The activitiesjof Craig Williamson during his period of employment 
with the IUEF; 

c) Harm done to the IUEF, to the recipients of IUEF assistance, and to 
IUEF relations with other organisations by Craig Williamson; 

a) Misappropriation and misuse of IUEF funas by Craig Williamson; 

e) CTiannels of assistance used by IUEF in Southern Africa; 

f) Internal security measures in the IUEF; 

g) Legal and police aspects of the events surrounding the exposure of 
Craig Williamson; 

h) Any other matters which, in the opinion of the Commission, are directly 
relevant to the activities of the South African Security Police in relation 
to the IUEF. 

On our arrival in Geneva on April 16, 1930, we were presented with terms 
of reference which differed somewhat from those adopted by the Board and 
Assembly in February. The major change was the rewriting of clause c) to 
read: 

"The extent of damage done to the organisation, to the recipients of 
IUEF assistance, and to IUEF relations with other organisation". 

This rewritten clause c) was at the same time put at the head of the list of 
i terns. 

We felt, however, that even this slight broadening of our terms of 
reference did not empower us clearly enough to investigate the full range of 
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matters which we felt we should if we were to fulfil our function. 
Accordingly, at our first meeting, we adopted the following resolution as 
clarification of how we would interpret our terms of reference: 

That the Commission, responding to the terms of reference set out by the 
Board but conscious of the specific concerns about the IUEF raised by the 
donors at their Stockholm meeting, will take these concerns of the donors 
into account when pursuing its enquiries under the terras of reference. 

The o riginal terms of reference laid down f or us appeared to confine us 

rather narrowly and we felt it was important to broaden them so that we 

could bring under our scrutin y the management of the IUEF before Williamson's 

real identity was known, not just because of the light this would cast on 

how Williamson managed to infiltrate and operate in the organisation, but 
^ - '■ * » - — "* - - 

also be ca use questions of fin an cial admi m* s t-ra H nn an d manag eme nt had b e c ome 
important in their own right. These questions had to be answered if the 
IUEF was to emejrge from its difficulties as an honestly and efficiently 
managed organisation in which the donors could put their trust. We were 
conscious, in this respect, of the political repercussions in the donor 
countries, less of the revelation that the IUEF had harboured a South 
African spy on its staff than of the subsequent revelations of possible 
financial mismanagement and irregularity in the running of the organisation. 
It appeared to us that there was a wider danger in this than that the IUEF 
itself would no longer enjoy the support of the donor governments. This 
danger was that as a result of the lUEF's being discredited as a politically 
suspect and financially untrustworthy organisation, funds for all anti¬ 
apartheid work by other organisations or for any assistance which was 
offered with clear political intent would be curtailed. This was a clear 
and present danger judging by the various reports appearing in the donor 
countries. The Board and Assembly of the IUEF had established an inter¬ 
national and independent Commission of Inquiry with the clear wish that 
the Commission would restore confidence and trust in the IUEF, "in order 
to strengthen the ability of the IUEF to carry out its objectives of 
assisting the oppressed peoples of Southern Africa and in other parts of the 
world". We felt that we could not hope to discharge this task if we 
ignored the concerns of the donors. 


At the same time, it was our feeling that the political implications 
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of Williamson's activities while he was employed by the 1UEF were of major 
importance, however large the organisation's internal financial and 
management problems loomed in the eyes of the donors and of some of the 
staff of the IUEF. We felt that it was important to establish that the 
IUEF had identified all the areas of possible financial mismanagement and 
irregularity and was in a position to guarantee that such mismanagement 
and irregularity would not recur so that the donors could be confident that 
money given to the IUEF will be properly and usefully spent. We felt it 
was equally, perhaps more, important to clarify how Williamson had 
infiltrated to the organisation, what his intentions were, what damage had 
been done to the international anti-apartheid effort as a result of his 
activities and what were the risks to which individuals inside South Africa 
were now exposed. 




f As we saw it, we faced two separate but closely inter-related tasks. 
j We had to elucidate how W illiamson penetrated the IUEF* what he did while 
j he was _unde rcoyer and the c ircumstanc es of his exposure. We had also to 
identify the f inancial a nd administrative proble ms which existed prior to, 
but only came to the attention of people as a result of, the exposure of 
Williamson. We saw the tasks as inter-related in part because Williamson 
probably exacerbated the organisation’s severe administrative, financial 
and management problems and took advantage of them to infiltrate and work 
under the cover of the IUEF. We saw the tasks as inter-related also because 
the events surrounding the exposure of Williamson can only be understood 
if it is recognised that the South Africans must have thought they had 
something to go on when, as alleged, they endeavoured to blackmail the 
Director of the IUEF by threatening to expose mismanagement and 
irregularities in his running of the IUEF. 


The Commission believed that only if all the political as well as the 
financial and administrative problems were clarified would the recipients 
of assistance from the IUEF (the individual scholarship holders and the 
liberation movements) and the OAU feel that the IUEF was an organisation 
in which they could place confidence and trust again. In this connection, 
we also felt obliged at least to consider two sensitive questions: was 
there any complicity prior to Williamson's breaking his cover between any¬ 
one in the employ of the South African Government and any member of the 
staff of the IUEF other than Williamson? and is there any possibility that 
the South Africans still have an agent or informer within or associated 
with the IUEF? The Comm ssion felt that these essential questions had to be 






faced before there was any hope of establishing that the IUEF was an 
organisation whose personal and political judgements could be trusted and 
an organisation to which individual refugees or liberation movements could 
safely commit even a small part of their interests. At the simplest level, 
we felt required to establish that there was no risk that the South 
Africans were still using the organisation for their own ends or could do 
so again in the future. If this co uld be done, w e folt, was s ome 

hope that the IUEF could resume its plaice_as an i mportant organ isation within 
the international anti-apartheid network^ an L d_ asan .import an Ljink between 
donor governments and organisations and groups, notably the Southern African 
liberation movements, which are strugg lin g for polit ical change in Southern 
Africa. 

When we embarked on our investigations we were of an open mind about 
the future of the IUEF. We did not dismiss the possibility that our 
findings would completely and irretrievably destroy the credibility and 
reputation of) the organisation. At the same time, recognising the valuable 
work done by the IUEF in the past and that a rehabilitated organisation 
could continue to do much to aid invididual refugees and to advance the 
liberation of Southern Africa, we were anxious to help save the organisation, 
if we could, but not at any cost. We had clearly before us the possibility 
that we would discover that the suspicions about the IUEF and the mistrust 
of the organisation and of individuals associated with it were so strong 
and deeply rooted that it was no longer an appropriate organisation to 
extend aid to refugees. 
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11 1 HSLl The Backgroun d 

This report is not the place fox* a detailed history of the IUEF. but 
we are anxious that the events on which this report focuses, or the late 
1970s, should be seen in a context of the organisation's growth and 
preoccupations through the years. 

The organisation was established in Leiden, Holland, in November, 1961, 

after resolutions had been passed in the International Student Conference 

- -------- - 

(ISC), in 1960 and in preceeding years, calling for the promotion of 

* 

exchanges, scholarships and technical assistance for student organisations, 
refugee groups and individuals, and the establishment of a specialised 
agency to achieve these ends. The first director, Mr. Thord Palraluud was 
appointed in November, 1961. He served until the spring of 1963. His 
successor was Mr. 0ystein Opdahl. He was succeeded in 1965 by Mr. Lars- 
Gunnar Eriksson who resigned in June, 1980. 


The scholarship programme - which was to become the IUEF's major 
concern - began in the academic year 1962-63. Students from Southern Africa 
studying in British and African institutions were the first recipients of 
IUEF scholarships. These were funded by, largely, the Swedish Government. 

In 1962, when the programme began, the IUEF supported about 20 students. 

By 1972 the IUEF was supporting more than 1,000 refugee students on scholar¬ 
ships. By the end of the decade the total numbers of IUEF scholarship 
holders had increased to more than 2,000 African refugees and almost 600 
Latin American refugees. 



In the case of Africa, a majority of scholarship holders nave been 
refugees from countries under white minority rule and colonial domination, 
but assistance has also been extended to refugees from independent African 
countries. Early in its history, the IUEF added to its activities the 
projects - school building, the improvement of educational facilities, 
promotion of special training schemes and many others - which were seen as 
supplementing the provision of assistance to individual refugees by way 
of scholarships. The organisation has also supported some research into 
refugee-related problems, and sustained a publications programme concerned 
mainly with Southern Africa. 


in the mid-1970s the IUEF expanded its 


with an initial grant from, again, Sweden. 




operations into Latin America, 

A representative was stationed 
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in Buenos Aires at the end of 1975 and a regional office was established in 
San Jose at the end of 1975. The IUEF begain in Latin America, as in 
Africa, with a scholarship programme to which have subsequently been added 
projects. Both scholarship programmes and projects have been mounted inside 
certain countries under repressive regimes. In 1978-79 the IUEF mounted a 
major programme to help deal with the Nicaraguan refugee crisis. 

In its early years the IUEF was governed by an Administrative Council 
elected by the Supervision Committee of the ISC. The IUEF's parent body, 
the ISC, was dissolved in March 1969 after revelations that it had received 
funds from the CIA. In April, 1969, the Administrative Council of the 
IUEF met and decided that the IUEF should continue its operations. In May, 
1969, the IUEF was re-established, at a meeting in Copenhagen, as an 
Association under Swiss law and the statutes under which the organisation 
has since been governed were adopted. In the same month, the headquarters 

of the organisation were moved to Geneva. 

1 

As an organisation, the IUEF has three component bodies - an Assembly, 
an International Board (which has also acted since 1973 through a smaller 
Bureau) and a Secretariat. The Assembly is the highest governing organ of 
the IUEF; its membership is open to non-governmental organisations 
contributing to the work of the IUEF. The Board is made up of individuals 
elected in their own right. It reviews the activities and programmes of 
the organisation and has certain defined powers, such as the appointment of 
the Director who heads the Secretariat. The IUEF’s head office is still 
located in Geneva. The organisation now has regional offices in London, 
Lusaka and San Jose-and representatives or local committees in several other 
places, particularly in Africa. The organisation's funds come largely 
from the Government s o f Sweden, No rway, Denmark, the Netherlands Canada, 
Great Britain in the case_ of Zimbabwe, and, most recently, Finland. Funds 
have also been received from voluntary agencies in several countries and 
from some international bodies. 

Donor Governments have channelled funds through the IUEF for good 
practical reasons, but also with political intent - to participate, even 
when this could not be done directly for one reason or another, in struggles 
for liberation from different forms of oppression in different parts of the 
world. The aim has always been that through the IUEF a contribution - 
sometimes indirect - could be made to the liberation movements. The IUEF 
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itself has authority in its statutes to assist refugees and their organisations , 
which has always been interpreted to mean liberation movements and kindred 
organisations. 

In its 10th anniversary booklet the 1UEF noted that while it takes note 
in its dealings with the liberation movements of the decisions of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) regarding the recognition of movements, 
it is not bound to consider assistance only to movements which have the OAU's 
support. Accordingly, through the years, the IUEF has dealt with a very 
wide range of liberation movements and kindred organisations and we feel 
bound to note that this has at times contributed to some questioning of the 
IUEF's actual role in certain liberation struggles. 

Nevertheless, the IUEF has made considerable and usually productive 
efforts to serve as an effective 'meeting place' for liberation movements 
and youth and other groups in donor countries. Thus, at the 1978 Assembly 
meeting the IUEF'sjrelationship with certain Southern African liberation 
movements was put on a more formal footing by extending to them a standing 
invitation to be present as participating observers at all IUEF Assembly 
meetings. 

For most of its existence, in spite of occasional uncertainties about 
its role, the IUEF has enjoyed a considerable measure of political trust 
from both the donors and the recipients of its assistance, and the worst 
effect of the Williamson Affair has been the erosion to some extent of 
trust in the IUEF's ability to make politically wise judgements and decisions 
and in its financial and administrative judgment and competence. The 
question of political trust and reliability is particularly important for 
the IUEF. The organisation has deliberately and consciously insisted that 
its work of assisting refugees, even the granting of individual scholarships, 
has political implications. It has offered educational assistance to 
refugees and their organisations with the hope of helping to achieve certain 

political objective - in Southern Africa the ending of racist minority 

and colonial oppression. The IUEF has maintained close links with the 
liberation movements and channelled assistance to those inside countries 
under white minority rule who were educationally disadvantaged or who were 
working to mitigate or eliminate the effects of racist policies. Having 
these conscious political aims, the IUEF has enjoyed a unique relationship 
both with the liberation movements themselves and with governmental and 
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non-governmental donor organisations who could not, for various reasons, 
at various times, publicly identify themselves directly with the particular 
political goals towards which the IUEF was working. It has been in the 
past an organisation whose political judgment and discretion has been 
relied on by both donors and recipients. The effects of a crisis which 
has called into serious question the political judgment and reliability 
of the organisation are thus particularly devastating for the IUEF. 

Whether the trust and confidence which the IUEF must enjoy if it is to 
do its particular job effectively can be restored was one of our major 
preoccupations as we investigated Williamson's infiltration of the IUEF 
and prepared this report. 

Without anticipating any of our conclusions on this subject, this brief 
historical resume of the IUEF sets also the other important context within 
which the IUEF and its recent problems need to be set. This report 
necessarily focuses on what went wrong in the IUEF. What needs to be 
remembered is that the IUEF has, since 1962, assisted many thousands of 
refugees to gain an education using which they have been able to contribute 
to the liberation and development of their countries. This is something 
of which the IUEF can be proud, regardless of the answers given to any other 
questions asked about its activities. At this fundamental level of 
scholarship assistance to individual refugees, the worth of the lUEF's 
work has been great and this is, we feel, a perspective which needs to be 
kept on the developments and events with which this report deals. 
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Ill WILLIAMSON IN THE IUEF 


1. Willamson 1 s ^ re-IUEF ;.,ife 

We did not have adequate sources, and did not at any rate think it 
particularly useful, co go too deeply into Williamson's biography for the 
period prior to his making contact with the IUEF. The few facts that are 
readily available we include at this point in our report purely by way of 
background. 

He himself reported j.n a curriculum vitae he wrote out for the IUEF 
after his arrival in Geneva that he was born on April 23, 1949, in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and attended St. John's College, Johannesburg, 
from which he matriculated probably at the end of 1967, Sometime in the 
following year he joined the So uth African Police Force. From the early 
1970s, among his student associates of those years, he was open about his 
membership of tly; South African Police, in which he served from about 
mid-1968 to about February 1971, and already offering the explanation that 
he offered later when in 'exile'. He claims he joined the Police in his 
late teens in order to avoid the annual call-ups to which he would have 
been subject had he entered the army as a conscript. He claimed he later 
left, before completing his full period of service with the police, because 
this regulation was changed. In the meantime, he also claimed, his 
experiences in the force had "politicised" him and turned him into an 
opponent of apartheid. 

His service in the police lasted between 2 and 3 years. Subsequently, 
he enrolled at the University of Witwatersrand which he attended 1972-1974, 
probably without completing a degree. While at the University of 
Witwatersrand he became active in student politics, first serving on the 
Witwatersrand Student Representative Council. Towards the and of 1974 or 
early in 1975, he moved to the headquarters of the National Union of South 
African Students (NUSAS) in Cape Town, taking up the post of Finance 
O ffice r^... Within NUSAS he worked hard and efficiently and is widely 
credited with having nursed NUSAS back to financial health. He was largely 
successful in establishing his credentials and allayed at this time the 
suspicions at least some of his colleagues entertained because of his 
police service. His activities by the mid-1970s included running an 


escape route' for reTugees into Botswana. 
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He left NUSAS, apparently after 2 years in office, in June, 1976, and 
as he claimed, worked for the Southern African News Agency (SaNA) until he 
left the country in January, 1977. 

He had married while in South Africa. His wife. I ngri d, worked 
subsequently in Geneva for the World Health Organisation on a project 
concerned with the medical effects of apartheid and may possibly have 
conveyed information in her own right to the South African regime. We have 
not had the time or resources to resolve the conflicting claims about her 
part in her husband's activities. Hiw wife was, however, able to return to 
South A frica fre ely, and did so during her husband's 'exile'. 

Willi amsop h imself acquired a Botswana travel document in Gaborone. 
Although travel was not always easy on this document, in October 1978, 
advised that under British law he probably had a right to a British passport, 
he declined to accept such a passport on the grounds it might involve his 
being stripped ojE his South African citizenship. 

2. Williamson in the IUEF 

The IUEF made its initial contacts with NUSAS in the mid-1960s when the 
IUEF was still an organ of the International Student Conference (ISC). At 
that time the IUEF began funding various scholarships, prison education, 
leadership training and similar projects inside South Africa which had been 
set up by NUSAS. From the ea rl y 1970s all contacts on politically 
sensitive programmes were between the President of NUSAS and the Director of 
the IUEF. In the mid-1970s steps were taken to 'detach' certain programmes 
from NUSAS and put them under trusts or other specific organisations. At 
first the work of co-ordinating these different organisations, each 
responsible for different projjects, was undertaken by a former President 
of NUSAS, Karel Tip. It was Tip who, according to Eriksson, identified for 
Erikss on a person within NUSAS whom Eriksson could trust politically and 
who had administ rative sk ills. This was Williamson. 

In October, 1975, Williamson, then Vice-President of NUSAS, came to 
Europe with the President of NUSAS and met with Eriksson and others. 

Eriksson formed a favourable impression of Williamson as a person of 
political and personal competence. When Eriksson next met Williamson, in 
Botswana in July, 1976, Williamson's passport had already been withdrawn 
and he was talking about handing over the co-ordinating function inside 



South Africa, which he had taken over from Karel Tip, to another - Karl 
Edwards - with whom he had been associated in the police but who had also 
subsequently become an anti-apartheid activist. 

After his visit to Europe in 1975 Williamson, according to Arthur 
McGiven, a former employee o£ BOSS, now living in London, submitted a 
voluminous report in which Tie outlined a str ategy of ap p earing to get in 
disfavour of South Africa, fleeing the country, gett ing int o the IUEF and 
from there penetrating the African National Congress (ANC). At the July 
1976 meeting in Botswana Williamson raised the question of his shortly 
leaving South Africa - to avoid, he said, political emasculation. 

Eriksson promised help if Williamson did leave - a scholarship and possibly 

f " ~ --- - _— -- — 

a job - but maae no definite commitment. It had been the IUEF's practice 
not to employ refugees and Eriksson foresaw trouble if he employed a white 
and not a black South African. 

Williamson ldft South Africa on January 5, 1977 in the company of 
another whose own credibility further enhanced Williamson's. The IUEF 
expedited his securing documents and he was m Geneva within a week of 
entering Botswana. In the first weeks in the Geneva office of the IUEF 
Williamson wrote up reports and documents about the new arrangements 
inside South Africa. In June 1977, tne Bureau decided simultaneously to 
establ ish t he post of Information Officer and to employ Williamson in that 
post, but with special responsibilities also for the internal South 
African programmes, along with Eriksson himself. The Board had already 
been informed in an Interim Report, dated March 31, 1977, of Williamson's 
appointment to the post, effective January 1, 1977. 

With Williamson's arrival in the office Eriksson appears quickly to 
have begun to rely heavily on him for information and advice about South 
Africa. To some extent Williamson supplanted at least one other who had 
formerly provided Eriksson with such information and advice. His work 
as Information Officer was good at the level of attending conferences and 
producing ideas for publications, but the Department's actual output was 
not great. He was not himself, judging by some memos, entirely happy in 
the post. He appears to have had no special qualifications for it. 

At the Board and Assembly meeting at the end of 1977 the post of Deputy 
Director was established. It was not Eriksson's original intention to 
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have Williamson fill this post. After recruitment difficulties, attention 
turned towards recruiting a Deputy Director from among the existing staff. 
Hassim Soumare the African Regional Director was considered but it was 
thought unwise to leave the Lusaka office without a director. Chris Beer, 
the London Director, was unwilling to leave London. It was only after 
attempting to recruit externally and exhausting other internal possibilities, 
and after making reasonably wide but informal checks, most on the level of 
should a white South African be appointed, that Eriksson offered Williamson 
the post. At the June, 1978, Bureau meeting the only questions asked about 
the appointment concerned Williamson's financial and administrative 
competence. The ANC was not formally consulted either at the time of 
Williamson's original appointment or at the time of his advancement to the 
post of Deputy Director. The second step, in particular, surprised them. 

Williamson's advancement from Information Officer to Deputy Director 
was accompanied by a marked change in his personality and popularity within 
the Secretariat/ From being well-liked, outgoing, and easy to get on with, 
he became authoritarian and abrasive. The question, related to this change, 
of his contribution to the staff problems in the organisation through late 
1978 and 1979 is discussed elsewhere in this report. 


3. The Warnings Against Williamson 


It became clear to us tha t Williamson was taken into the IUEF, and 
advanced_to a high position within the organisation. aga i n st a background 
of suspicion about his real identity and purposes and in the face of 
specific warnings addressed to Eriksson that he could be an agent of the 
South African Government. 



Suspicions were current in student and other political circles inside 
South Africa about Wi 1 liairson & Kar 1 Edwards, the agent associated with 
him, from at least the middle of the 1970s. They were not suspicions that 
anyone could definitely substantiate. Suspicions were very much stronger 
within South Africa - almost to the point of being proved - about Edwards 
from the beginning of 1977. His activities and life-style were such that 
the police could have been expected to pick him up - but they did not. 

Some time in 1977/78 white activists were sufficiently uncertain about 
Edwards to, in effect, force him out of the Environmental Development 
Agency which he had founded. There was no certainty at the time about 
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Williamson. Ills association with Edwards in the police force was known, 
but the possibility was admitted that they were no longer in association. 
There were imprecise doubts rather than concrete suspicions about 
Williamson. But we have traced the history of suspicions and warnings 
abo ut Wi lliamson as far back a3 1973/74. 

In 1973 the South African Council of Churches (SACC) office in 
Johannesburg first entertained suspicions about Edwards and disseminated 
these suspicions informally to contacts and support groups. Williamson, 
because of his association with Edwards, was also on the SACC's list of 
suspects by late 1974 or early 1974. In 1974 suspicions of Williamson 
became more definite when certain officers of NUSAS were put on trial and 
the Court secured information which could have come only from Williamson 
Ww or Arthur McGiven, the agent who was to figure in later developments 
concerning Williamson. In 19 76-early 1977 when the SACC le arnt tha t 
Williamson was to be hired by the IUEF it sent warnings to the IU EF 
through a South African expatriate, Duncan Innes; the wa rnings were 
repeated through the same~channeI~Tn 1978 when the SACC learned that 
Williamson was to be promoted to the position of Deputy Director. On both 
occasions the SACC received the reply that Eriksson was satisfied that 
Williamson was clean. 

In 1978 an additional reason for sending another warning through 
Duncan Innes was that two South African students who were used to carry 
messages and handle money, were taken by the police possibly on the basis 
of information probably passed on by Williamson. Innes was given a new 
W message by the SACC; when this did not get through, the SACC also tried 
to warn the IUEF through the ANC. 

Eriksson’s account of these warnings is that Innes first raised concern 
in autumn, 1977, when he told Eriksson he had been visited by someone from 
inside South Africa who wanted him to tell Eriksson there was worry about 
Williamson's being employed by the IUEF as there was suspicion he was an 
agent of the South African Government and known to be a former policeman. 
Eriksson was given no hard evidence beyond the fact, which he already knew, 
of Williamson's membership of the police force. He was not told who was 
sending the message. Eriksson proposed submitting the matter to Karel 
Tip for his judgment. Innes accepted that a clearance from Tip would be 
satisfactory. Eriksson received a reply in a "social code" which confirmed 
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to his satisfaction that Tip had no doubts about Williamson's integrity. 
Eriksson then wrote to Innes asking that the question he considered closed. 
Eriksson dismissed a subsequent representation from Innes about Williamson 
as unnecessary rumour-mongering. In 1979 Innes, given reason again to 
raise the question of Williamson with Eriksson, declined to do so because 
his earlier representations had been dismissed. 

We felt obliged to ask why Eriksson too k up the question of Williams on's 
bona fides only with Karel Tip^ rather than with ot her so urces. Tip's 
ability to give an impartial judgment at least might have been questioned 
since it was he who had first recommended Williamson to Eriksson as a person 
with whom the 1UEF should work. We feel that Eriksson placed undue 
reliance on the word of the person who originally vouched for Williamson. 

Eriksson stated to us that through the second half of 1978 and the first 
half of 1979 there were no further security complaints about Williamson and 
no reasons to suspect him. But veiled warnings may have been directed 
towards him from other directions. The Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU) began investigating Williamson in 1978. Its concern had been aroused 
when it learnt that some information discussed only with the IUEF had 
reached Salisbury. An official of ZANU told us that he had for a long 
time been hinting to Eriksson that from investigations carried out by ZANU 
it appeared Williamson was an agent. We also heard another South African 
exile, Ranwedzi Nengwekhulu, claim he had mentioned his suspicions about 
Williamson to Eriksson in this period and discussed with Eriksson the 
possibility that white radicals were being used as a link for infiltration 
through the South African Communist Party (SACP) into Black nationalist 
groups. In fairness to Eriksson it could be said that the voicing of 
suspicion from these two sources may have never been direct or substantial 
enough to warrant the title of a "warning". 

More importantly, in 1979 the SACC tried again to warn Eriksson about 
Williamson. The warning was necessarily imprecise and indirect (for the 
informants could not risk revealing parts of their own networks) but the 
SACC expected an immedaite reaction from the IUEF which was not forthcoming. 

The most substantial warning', apparently starting from this SACC 
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source, reached Eriksson through the Swedish Embassy in Lusaka in 1979. 

The warning arose from unofficial conversations between members of the 
Swedish Mission and members of the ANC following contacts in which Williamson 
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himself had become involved over the XUKF's Composite Governmental Request 
(CGR). In the course of these contacts Williamson had visited the Swedish 
Embassy in Lusaka and a member of the embassy staff had asked ANC members 
about him. What the ANC said was sufficient to cause this person concern, 
although it appears to have been no more than Eriksson himself had been 
told when being warned by others to treat Williamson with caution. When 
advised, the Swedish Foreign Ministry took the matter seriously and 
instructed the officer to go back to the ANC. The officer knew that the 
ANC would, if pressed, refuse to say what it knew, or even deny knowing 
anything, to avoid revealing sources. He was, however, told by the ANC that 
it treated Williamson cautiously. The officer 'read' these ANC 'warnings' 
more seriously than Eriksson. He got the Reeling there was real anxiety 
among ANC and that more was involved than that, as Eriksson later said he - 
had the impression, a low ANC cadre had stumbled on the fact that Williamson 
had a police background. 

Eriksson was 4dviced about this ’warning' coming through the Swedish 
Embassy in Lusaka by letter by T. Palmlund, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in a letter dated 21 June, 1979. In July, Palmlund 
contacted Eriksson in person about the matter. Later Eriksson attended a 
meeting in Stockholm, at the Foreign Office at which he was not told who had 
made the complaint or in what form it had been made. Eriksson agreed to 
contact the ANC to find out how concerned the ANC was. He tried but failed 
to contact the President of the ANC, Oliver Tambo. In early October the 
Treasurer-General of the ANC, Thomas Nkobi, met with Eriksson in Geneva 
and, according to Eriksson, said the warning was an unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing. According to Eriksson, Nkobi ’cleared' Williamson in a quite 
unambiguous way. Nkobi declined to write to Eriksson putting this 
'clearance' on paper, but agreed to meet Palmlund who was also in Geneva 
at that time. At the meeting with Palmlund, again according to Eriksson, 
Nkobi repeated his strong recommendation in favour of Williamson and urged 
that the Swedish Government channel more funds through the IUEF because of 
Williamson's position. Palmlund recalls that in the course of his 'brief 
word 1 with the ANC representative at that time he was advised that Eriksson 
had spoken with the ANC about Williamson and that the ANC had no 
suspicions against Williamson and was quite pleased with its co-operation 
with the IUEF. 
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The Swedish Foreign Office, however, continued to take this warning 
seriously. An informal letter was written to embassies concerned which 
warned people likely to be affected. Word of these actions reached Eriksson 
when Williamson came to him in anger about them. Eriksson then complained 
to the Swedish Foreign Office and sought to, as he saw it, quell the rumours 
being spread. 

Eriksson's actions suggest to us that he was at this point more eager 
to quell rumours about Williamson than to see instituted any thorough 
investigation or inquiry. The reason may be that he was satisfied with what 
he thought was a 'clearance' from the ANC and vexed that rumours were 
continuing to circulate about a person he trusted. The important point is 
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that in 1979 Eriksson rejected warnings against Williamson because Williamson 
appeared to enjoy the full confidence of the ANC and because the ANC,_ as 
Eriksson saw it, had given Williamson a definite clearance. 

As reported to us, this is not how the ANC saw it. The ANC has admitted 
that it did not voice its own suspicions about Williamson directly to 
Eriksson. To some extent that ANC gave to Eriksson an appearance of accepting 
Williamson. It did so for its own reasons. Williamson had expressed an 
interest to the ANC in joining the movement front the very beginning of his 
'exile'. He told the ANC,!'however, that he appreciated the movement needed 
time and to prove he was genuine offered to feed the ANC with all 
information he had about the struggle inside South Africa, particularly 
about white opposition and Black Consciousness Movement (BCM) activities 
about which he had information from his contacts inside South Africa and his 
present employment with the 1UEF. 

The ANC 'went along' with Williamson in part because the information 
which Williamson supplied them with, especially about alleged IUEF support 
for the Pan-African Congress (PAC) and the ANC dissidents, was useful to 
them. The ANC was also anxious to maintain Williamson's confidence because, 
by comparing information Williamson gave it, on such topics as BCM activity 
in the Johannesburg area, with information it secured from its own sources, 
the ANC could gradually build up a picture of who Williamson was working or 
in contact with. This was a slow, difficult task. While it was proceeding, 
the ANC headquarters did not tell even ANC representatives in other 
countries about its doubts about Williamson because the information he was 
passing on was so valuable in establishing what information networks existed 
in South Africa and what Williamson himself was up to. 
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This is the background to the letter which the ANC wrote to Williamson, 
and not Eriksson, after the 'warning' which reached Eriksson through the 
Swedish Embassy in Lusaka and Palmlund in the Swedish Foreign Office, 
allegedly from the ANC. Eriksson on receiving this warning instructed 
Williamson to sort out his relationship with the ANC whereupon Williamson 
himself sought 'clearance' from the ANC. The ANC did not want to tell 
Williamson there were doubts about his real id entity an d roles because it 
would spoil this important operation of establishing exactly how information 
networks of which Williamson was a part were working. The ANC therefore 
wrote a letter to Williamson that did not, to its mind, clear him but said 
simply that the ANC had never said Williamson was a spy and that the 
question had been raised because of information about Williamson's police 
background. It appears that the ANC's suspicions about Williamson were 
persistent and the intent of the letter to Williamson was to allay 
Williamson's own fears so that he would maintain close contact with them 
and give them time to assess what he was up to and to monitor the people 
with whom he was^in touch inside South Africa. 

Subsequent to the letter having been written to Williamson, carefully 
worded to say only that the ANC had not said he was a spy, the ANC received 
a request from Eriksson for the letter to be addressed to himself. The 
ANC felt under pressure to make a premature open statement on whether it 
thought Williamson was a spy, and refused to give Eriksson the reply he 
sought. This refusal itself seems to substantiate ANC claims it was 
suspicious about Williamson but unwilling, because the suspicions were not 
proven and because Williamson was feeding the ANC useful information, to 
make its doubts known. But at the time the refusal clearly seemed to 
Eriksson to substantiate his belief that the ANC had no serious doubts 
about Williamson. 

Eriksson has also claimed that one particular incident appeared to 
substantiate his belief that the ANC had more or less cleared Williamson. 

This was when, late in 1979, Williamson attended a meeting at the UNHCR 
in the company of Thomas Nkobi at which the airlifting of the refugees in 
Lesotho to Luanda was to be discussed. According to Eriksson, Nkobi 
brushed aside the hesitation of a UNHCR officer about Williamson's attend¬ 
ance by saying he was in effect an ANC man. The ANC told the Commission 
that Williamson had attended the meeting because the question had been 
discussed with him and Eriksson and the two IUEF officers had promised to 
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press the UNHCR to help the ANC with this problem. Nkobi insists he 
introduced Williamson as an officer of the 1UEF, and that Williamson later 
mis-used the incident to attempt to show that the ANC trusted him. 

Eriksson was further convinced that Williamson enjoyed a close relationship 
with the ANC hierarchy when Williamson appeared to be successful in 
securing the presence of Oliver Tambo, then when Tambo fell ill, that of 
the ANC's Secretary-General, Alfred Nzo, at the opening of the 1979 IUEF 
Assembly meeting. 

Whatever the impression Eriksson received from the ANC in these 
various ways, the ANC headquarters itself remained suspicious about, and 
cautious in its dealing with, Williamson. His requests, from 1977 on, to 
join the ANC, were all rebuffed. The ANC's suspicions of Williamson 
persisted through 1978 and 1979. In his attempt to penetrate the ANC he 
began 'punching at different spots' and was, the ANC felt, 'pushing too 
hard' to establish his credibility. The ANC remained, therefore, hesitant 
either to confiiin or dispel the rumours about Williamson. But at the 
same time the ANC does not appear to have given anyone else other than 
Eriksson the impression that they had completely cleared or had no 
suspicions about Williamson. 

Specifically, the ANC gave no grounds for substantiating the belief 
Williamson was spreading towards the end of 1979 that he was a member of, 
or enjoyed a special relationship with, the ANC and was to work full-time 
for the ANC. Eriksson did not at the time check this fundamental fact 
with the ANC, but appears to have taken it for granted on the basis of 
Williamson's own claims, and Williamson's appearing to enjoy the ANC's 
confidence. But the effect of the various factors mentioned was that 
replies from the ANC to approaches by Eriksson about Williamson were 
equivocal and open to interpretation by Eriksson as giving a more positive 
endorsement of Williamson than the ANC intended, or felt. If this was 
simply a misunderstanding, it had very serious consequences. 

Further to this question of possible warnings against Williamson, 

Dr, Dzingai Mutumbuka, of ZANU stated to us that at the end of 1979 he 
alerted Eriksson to the possibility that Williamson's bona fides were 
s^uspect, although Eriksson has denied the warning was given. 


Mr. Mutumbuka came to Geneva for the IUEF'a Assembly meeting at. the 
end of 1979. Dr. Mutumbuka privately told Beer that Williamson was suspected 
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by ZANU of being a South African spy during this meeting. Dr. Mutumbuka 
also expressed concern to Beer about Williamson's being as apparently close 
as he was to the ANC and hostile to ZANU. Subsequently, Dr. Mutumbuka met 
with Eriksson. According to Eriksson, what was discussed at this meeting 
was not that Williamson might be a South African agent but only allegations 
made by Dr. Mutumbuka that Williamson and another IUEF staff member were 
members of the ANC and the SACP., Dr. Mutumbuka claims he warned Eriksson 
about Williamson on two levels: 

(a) that ZANU were unhappy that the IUEF was getting too involved in ANC 
work and was employing an ostensible ANC supporter, Williamson, in a 
high post; 

(b) that Williamson was a BOSS agent. 


According to Dr. Mutumbuka, Eriksson tried to defend Williamson and 
assured Mutumbuka that things were going to change with Williamson's being 
given a new assignment. Dr. Mutumbuka gave Eriksson an ultimatum - that 
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unless something was done about Williamson, ZANU would find it difficult to 
work with the IUEF because security was more important to it than money. 

Dr. Mutumbuka felt that in this discussion, Eriksson was not prepared to 
look at Williamson objectively. 


Related to this question of warnings is that of certain incidents which 
the Commission feels might, and perhaps should, have prompted Eriksson to 
ask questions that would have made explicit warnings seem more significant 
especially by late 1979. Our list of such incidents is necessarily 
incomplete and sketchy, but is included to put the warnings in some sort of 
context. 


They are the in cid ents, some minor and others grave, in which the South 
\ African security police may have used information fed to them by Williamson 
while he was still based in Europe. Thus in 1978 a 8CM courier who took 
money from Lesotho into South Airica was detained. Eriksson on this 
occasion was asked by BCM who might have betrayed him and after discussion 
the system was changed to using an individual in one of the homelands. 

This contact too came under police scrutiny to the extent he was told that, 
extra-ordinarily, he would have to get a visa to enter South A.frica and was 
subjected to searches by a South African immigration officer. A third 
channel was then developed. 
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Much more disconcerting is the possibility of a connection between 
Steve Biko’s receiving funds from the IUEF and his detention. The IEUF 
does not appear to hasre made any effort after Biko's death to ascertain if 
there was any connection between his funding by and a sso ci atio n with_tb 
IdEF and his detention and murder by the South Africans. 

Then, significantly, there was the arrest of Renfrew Christie on October 
23, 1979. Christie was in South Africa on a research project which was 
known to Williamson, among others. 


Another disturbing incident was the apprehension by the South African 
police of Winston Nkondo, an ANC member who was travelling on a plane to 
Lesotho which sec down in Bloemfontein. Nkondo had travelled using travel 
authorisations issued by the IUEF. The possibility that the IUEF had 'set 
him up’ - which was widely bandied about at the time - seems now likely in 
view of the fact that the Geneva office had issued the travel authorisations, 



We concluded that there were warnings coming in from different sources 
and indications people were anxious about Williamson for a relatively long 
period, and other indications that Williamson might be a security risk. 

The warnings may have lacked substance and appear to have been based only 
on Williamson's having been a policeman. His explanation that his police 
service had politicised him Eiay have been plausible in the absence of any 
ocher hard facts. But Eriksson could reasonably have been expected to know 
that such warnings would not be detailed or precise in order to avoid 
betraying sources or exposing those passing on warnings to any risk. 

Instead Eriksson insisted that he needed facts and was unwilling to act on 
rumour and suspicion. This seems inappropriate in the circumstances. When 
a second warning came from a different source Eriksson could have been 
expected to take decisive action to ascertain the truth of the warnings, or 
if he was not convinced by them, to ease Williamson out to the edge of the 
organisation, to a position in which he could have no access to further 
information likely to be of interest to the South African Government, Even 
this was not done. 
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At best, Eriksson's contacts with the ANC about Williamson reveal serious 
errors of judgment and a strange lack of awareness of the positions a 
liberation movement must adopt on such matters. Eriksson displayed an 
excessive trust in Williamson, he appears to have been at least the 
innocent victim of Williamson's cleverness in exploiting his dependence on 
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him for contact that allowed the I'JEF to appear to have an active, 
independent role inside South Africa. 

The occurrence of incidents which, if properly evaluated, might have 
made the warnings seem more serious reinforced our feeling that Eriksson 
displayed bad judgment in failing to pick up signals to which a man of 
his experience should have been sensitive. The key point to us is that 
Eriksson received warnings which should have^prompted him, because of his 
knowledge and experience, to investigate Williamson as a security risk 
more thoroughly than he did. 

We feel that Eriksson was also in error in not informing the Board 
about the warnings. According to the Chairman of the Board, the Board 
had considered Williamson's appointment in terms of the liberation 
movements' reactions if a white South African were appointed. Some 
members of the Board knew Williamson had been a member of the South 
African police Jforce, but it seemed a credible personal development to 
them, as to Eriksson, for Williamson to have joined the police as a young 
man to fulfil national service requirements and become, as a result of 
his experiences, an ardent opponent of apartheid. They might have revised 
this judgment had all the information Eriksson gained come to their 
attention. 

A. Williamson's Activities as an Agent 

Th e prec ise goals of Williamson's mission are not entirely clear, and 
probably changed through the period he was operating from Geneva, but a 
scrutiny of the activities to which he devoted time while working for the 
IUEF can give certain clues. Certainly the time he spent maintaining 
contacts with representatives of the ANC in particular appears to confirm 
what McGiven told us, that the plan of using the IUEF as a cover to 
penetrate the ANC was conceived before Williamson even left South Africa. 

But Williamson's first objective, in point of time, may have been to 
weaken and even get rid of BCM which seemed to pose a more immediate 
threat when Williamson left South Africa than it did later. Once this 
threat appeared to have diminished, his attention may have turned more 
strongly towards penetrating the ANC. If the goal of Williamson and his 
superiors in the years 1976-77 was to destroy and discredit the BCM, then 
the IUEF, as a major external supporter of the BCM, was an obvious 
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organisation to penetrate. Some effort does seem to have been made to 
cool the IUEF off the BCM through Edwards feeding strongly anti-BCM 
reports from inside South Africa. This may also have been behind 
Williamson's working within the IUEF to promote a shift to a pro-ANC 
stand, for such a step would deprive the BCM of one of its most important 
sources of support. This is not inconsistent with Williamson's primary 
goal later being to penetrate Che ANC, for once the 'threat' the South 
Africans perceived in the BCM had faded, the ANC was clearly the source 
of the major remaining threats to the South African Government. 

Eriksson's own statements indicated to the Commission that while 
Williamson was working hard on the IUEF for it to take a pro-ANC stand, he 
himself was coming to the feeling that it would be politically wise for the 
IUEF to 'recognise' the ANC. The PAG arrests were a turning point, as was 
the moving of the external BCh towards new structures which Eriksson 
thought could cause trouble. Some tension prevailed between the ANC and 
the IUEF, which Eriksson must have thought it wise to ease as the ANC 
began to assume a clear paraxnountcy in the South African struggle. The 
fact that the shift coincided with Eriksson's own understanding of what 
was necessary does not mean Williamson did not have a hand in making the 
shift for his own purposes. 

But Williamson appears also to have continued to play a double game; 
while portraying h’mself in some circles as ardently pro-ANC he continued, 
in others, again with the apparent aim of establishing a relationship of 
confidence and tru3t, to talk badly of the ANC. To BCM representatives 
he claimed to be trying to win young whites in exile round to a position 
of support for the BCM. The more people from the more different groups 
he could secure information from, so long as his duplicity and inconsistency 
remained undetected, the more successful his mission. We concur, however, 
with the ANC’s assessment that by -the end of 1979, if not much earlier, 
Williamson's main aim was to use his completely successful infiltration of 
the IUEF to infTTtrate tne ANC. 

Williamson's first effort to get a formal association with the ANC 
appears to have been a proposal that he join the ANC to raise funds, making 
use of tne international contacts he had made through his IUEF post. This 
was declined by the ANC, without their giving Williamson the real reasons, 
but on the grounds he should continue his good work where he was. In 
November, 1979, Williamson proposed to the ANC that he work out of the Lusaka 
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office of the IUEF so that he could become more involved in the internal 
work of the. ANC. The ANC replied that from its point of view, it would 
be better if he remained in Geneva and sent occasional reports as he had 
been doing. Rebuffed, Williamson appears to have switched his strategy 
to seeking an active role in'the AfJC office in Geneva which the IUEF had 
been instrumental in helping the ANC to establish. The arrangement suited 
the IUEF because it was having to continue to pay rent on premises which 
it had vacated and not sublet. At the time of Board and Assembly meetings 
in later November/early December, 1979, Williamson approached the intended 
ANC representative in Geneva with an offer to assist her in any ways he 
could. He endeavoured to monopolise IUEF relationships with the 
liberation movements to the point of attempting to stand between Assembly 
member organisations and those movements. 

His attention was not confined, even through the second half of 1979, 
to the ANC alone. 

! 

Individually, in h is position as Deputy Director, he was able to meet 
with large numbers of people representing a wide variet y of exile b lack 
South African groups. He was also well-placed in Gen eva to meet so me 
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leaders_of the struggle inside South Africa when they visited Europe. His 
reports of meetings and conversations with these people in the IUEF files, 
jread, now, as exactly what they are - intelligence reports. In relation 
to other South African organisations with external wings with which he 
established contact, Williamson's aim may have been not only to penetrate 
the organisations as far as he could but also to encourage the organisations 
to form links with the ANC - which could easily result, in all opposition to 
the regime being depicted in South African propaganda as 'communistic'. 

This would also concentrate opposition in a disciplined, centralised 
organisation which the South Africans may have felt they could cope with 
more easily than a more diffuse opposition made up of many groups with 
varying activities. 

This is a wide question, but we feel Williamson's activities in this area 
should be carefully analysed to see what they can reveal of South African 
intentions and methods in trying to cope with oppostiion to apartheid 
maintained by exiled groups and leaders. 

We think it most unlikely that Williamson's main aim was to smash the 

Crucial as the IUEF’s work may have been in certain areas in sustaining 
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certain sorts of opposition to the South African regime, and eager as the 
South African regime may have been to see its assistance curtailed, the 
organisation was far more useful to Williamson as a cover than it was 
dangerous to South Africa. It is possible, even probable, that when he 
realised his return was inevitable, or even imminent, leaving the IUEF in 
ruins behind him became a goal in itself and this may have been a major 
guide to his actions in January 1980, out probably not much before then. 

It i.s possible that when Williamson was first planning his 'mission', the 
IUEF was, itself, a primary target to be infiltrated and then perhaps 
destroyed for its own sake, because it had played a major external role 
in promoting the BCM and was therefore itself a source of information 
about which BCM leaders and groups were receiving money. Once he was 
established in the IUEF, however, and as circumstances in South Africa 
changed and the immediate threat from the BCM to the South African regime 
receeded, Williamson's aim shifted more clearly to using the IUEF to gain 

information about and even infiltrate other groups, notably the ANC. 

! 

Williamson's attention was also directed towards other groups than 
those of mainly black South Africans in exile. While his main interest 
was probably in controlling and silencing South African opposition to the 
regime - realistically, since that is where the real threat lies - the IUEF 
also provided an ideal cover for him to. gather information about the 
activities of other organisations, especially on the international level, 
but aFso WesterrPEuropean anti-apartheid groups. 

Williamson regularly represented the IUEF at important international 
anti-apartheid meetings, conferences and seminars. He played a prominent 
and active role in the Sub-Committee on Racism, Racial Discrimination, 
Apartheid and Decolonisation of the Special Non-Governraental Organisations 
Committee on Human Rights, Geneva. He was also an important link between 
the IUEF and the United Nations Special Committee and Centre against 
Apartheid and was seconded to the UN for the Lagos Anti-Apartheid Conference 
early in his career at the IUEF. His major aim appears to have been to 
keep tabs on international anti-apartheid activities, of which the UN 
Centre is a major 'clearing house', but possibly also to frustrate these 
activities by playing, when he could without harming his cover, a covertly 
destructive role at international conferences. Little of the information 
he could have gained from contacts at this level is confidential, but it 
might otherwise have been more difficult access for the South African regime 
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and was certainly useful to it. His attendance at some meetings, such as 
the seminar on material aid to the liberation movements o) Southern Africa 
Isold in Holland in June, 1979, by the International Committee Against 
Racism and Colonialism in Southern Africa, was of use to the South 
Africans in providing information they probably could not have gained from 
other sources. 

In the case of the International Defence and Aid Fund (IDAF), Williamson 
appears to have manoeuvred the IUEF into a competitive position with IDAF 
in the area of legal aid, although it was not an area in which the IUEF 
properly had a role to play. Putting the IUEF 'in' on the legal aid 'act' 
enabled Williamson to monitor what IDAF was doing, notably through joint, 
meetings between IUEF and IDAF in a co-ordinating committee, which met most 
recently with Williamson present, late in 1979. IDAF was, unfortunately, 
not willing to co-operate with us in our inquiries, but we understand that 
not much was given away to Williamson that was confidential about IDAF's 
activities. ) 

Another of Williamson's targets in London was almost certainly the 
Committee of South African War Resisters (COSAWR) a London-baaed group which 
works to support those who refuse to serve in the South African Defence 
Forces. From COSAWR, and from the Southern African News Agency (SANA), in 
Botswana, Williamson, for example, sought details about war resisters who 
had left or were planning to leave South Africa, about what reception 
arrangements were made for resisters who fled to Botswana and who they were 
to contact. 

The SANA story is a complicated one and we have not had time to unravel 
it completely. It operated both inside and outside South Africa and was, 
at least ostensibly, a network which was supposed to gather information 
inside South Africa and feed it out, thrugh an office in Gaborone, Botswana, 
to be used overseas in the anti-apartheid struggle. The SANA office in 
Gaborone was staffed successively by different white, usually former NUSAS, 
South African exiles. It never functioned effectively as a news agency, 
largely, some people associated with it came to believe, because Edwards, 
who was 'running' the internal network, and Williamson who, recently, was 
funding it through the IUEF and supposed to be supi rvising the printing and 
distribution of SANA material in London, never had a great interest in its 

This was understandable, given that others working with SANA were 
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attempting to use it to disseminate in Conn,at i on cvitic.il of the South 
African regime. SANA was useful to Williamson and Edwards because it. 
helped to maintain their credibility as anti-apartheid activists and 
because it helped them keep in touch with other anti-apartheid activists 
who were feeding information into SANA, inside South Africa. Through the 
second half of 1979, Edwards had been seeking, before he apparently 
became aware that the two present SANA representatives in Gaborone ware 
suspicious of him, information about organisations inside the country. 

Ke claimed to need this information so that the IUEF would know who to 
fund. He also sought information about those leaving South Africa, 
ostensibly so that he could help intending exiles, and about white exiles 
and exile organisations in Botswana. 

Within the IUEF, Wi lliams on showed little interest in the schola rshi p 
programmes. His visits to London, for example, were very frequent, but 
were never related to the scholarship administration and counselling work 
which are the raajin tasks of the London office. That is not to say, however, 
that he was not interested at all in individual students. One of his i 

'subsidiary' aims may have included recruiting refugees as spiea 
particularly in ANC schools and camps, and the organisation should be alert; 
to any suspicious activity by the students whom Williamson specifically 
recommended or in whose progress he took a marked interest. It is 
important to keep in mind that an interest by Williamson does not auto¬ 
matically brand any student, as Williamson had also at this time to main¬ 
tain a pretence of being genuinely interested in advancing the liberation 
struggle and many oL his activities in the IUEF had merely this and not any 
more sinister aim. 

We feel it is worth noting that Williamson's work as a spy was 
facilitated, on the operational level, by the concentration of 
responsibility for the 'inside' programmes in the Geneva office of the 
IUEF. The Lusaka office where, from the general circumstances in the 
country, Williamson would have found it more difficult to play his role 
as a spy, was concerned with the granting of scholarships, placement and 
counselling. Contacts between IUEF and the liberation movements at the 
higher political levels and on 'inside' projects were all handled through 
the Geneva office by Eriksson, Williamson and from 1978, Piers Campbell, 
the IUEF's Projects Officer appointed in 1.977. Reasons given for this 
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were related to security, including that it. was preferable lor sensitive 
mail entering South Africa to have a Genova date stamp. Many of the 
reasons for having Geneva handle these matters were sound, but an unfortunate 
effect was that everything that Was of interest to Williamson about IUEF 
activities he could monitor from Geneva. 

It also justified his working entirely independently of both the Lusaka 
and London offices * London being important because of the wide range of 
anti-apartheid organisation based there. Williamson customarily did not 
inform the London or Lusaka offices of the IUEF when he was to visit those 
cities, Ke never required, as other visiting staff usually did, that 
programmes be drawn up for him so that the local IUEF staff were not aware 
of what he did or who he saw. He was thus able to maintain, independently, 
a wide range of contacts in London and in Southern Africa which were useful 
to his work as a spy. 

This regrettably incomplete survey of Williamson's possible aims and 
methods of operation as an agent is not included in this report as a matter 
of interest alone. It forms a background to the assessment of the damage 
of Williamson's activities and so to possible steps that can be taken to 
minimise it. It may also be useful, although the South Africans may not _ 
try the same or even a similar ploy later, in helping to detect patterns of 
behaviour that might alert people to possible security risks in organisations 
like the IUEF. Further, more exhaustive, study of William's activities, 
as they are revealed in IUEF documents, could well be justified from this 
point of view. 





THE WILLIAMSON AFFAIR 


Development;» o £ L ate - 1 979 

There were two important developments within the ILFEF towards the 
end of 1979: 

There was a serious staff and management crisis; 

Williamson sought and was given a new position in the IUEF. It was also 
noticeable to many that at this time Eriksson was obviously under 
great strain, but it is not clear whether this strain was the result 
of pressure associated with the accumulation of problems in the 

management of the IUEF or pressure associated with Williamson's- 
status in the organisation. 

It seems clear that developments and pressures within the IITEF - 
some of which were probably applied deliberately by Williamson - 
were contributing to Eriksson’s poor psychological state at the end 
of 1979. Eriksson himself confirmed to us that he was in such a 
state towards the end of 1979. At the direct personal level, 

Williamson could have been responsible for the anonymous phone calls 
to Eriksson’s flat which contributed to the strain he was under, and 
which Eriksson himself believed, because of their timing, were connected 
in some way with someone in the office. 

Williamson also had a deleterious effect on Eriksson's state 
in other ways more closely connected with the IUEF, Williamson 
apparently encouraged Eriksson’s reluctance to consider or adopt 
the sweeping corrective measures needed on both the administrative 
and the financial levels, as the organisation's problems mounted. 
Throughout 1978, and particularly at t he time of the_crisis in late 
1978 - early 1979, Williamson urged on Eriksson a centralised, 
authoritarian structure 311 ^ way running the organisation rather 
than a more open, collective, democratic approach, with staff 
committees or unions. Eriksson took from Williamson what he now 
admits was bad advice, although it appears that the advice 
coincided with Eriksson's style of running the organisation, arid 
Williamson's activities alone do not explain the failure of 







of successive attempts to improve staff relations and management 
practices „ 


Williamson's role in the seri ous pers onnel crisis at the 
beginning of November 1979 also appears considerable.. The 
crisis was precipitated by the discovery of an offensive memo 
written by Eriksson to Williamson about his administrative 
assistant. It seems clear that Williamson left this memo lying 
about deliberately, perhaps as part of an effort to keep Eriksson 
preoccupied and 'off balance'. 

Immediately prior to thi s crisis . Eriksson had finalised with 
Will j ams on a-nea.. posit ion for Williamson within the IUEF. 

Williamson was to resign as Deputy Director and become a half-time 
consultant to the IUEF on Southern African affairs. It was 
Willia mson's own w i sh to be relieved of the ad mini strative detail 
of running the'IUEF. He was expressing dissatisfaction with his 
position, and talking about a new role for himself within the 
organisation with Campbell, then Projects Officer, through August 
and September. A change in his position was raised when Eriksson 
and Williamson discussed the organisation of the Secretariat and 
the function of the Deputy Director in October, 19 7 9„ Williamson 
claimed, according to Eriksson, that he wanted more time for 
Southern African matters - the liberation of South Africa being his 
main concern! Williamson proposed himself that in future he work 
half-time as a consultant to the IUEF on Southern African affairs, 
which would give him an opportunity to work more closely with the ANC. 
These arrangements were finalised at a meeting in London on November 
1, when Williamsonand Eriksson were in that city together for a 
joint IUEF/IDAF meeting with a Danish donor on South African 
legal assistance. Williamson was to cease to be Deputy Director 
on January 1 and become then a half-time consultant - preparing 
information material, keeping up his internal network contacts, 
preparing policy papers and representing the IUEF at some meetings. 

Campbell had met Eriksson in London briefly on October 29; 

Eriksson was tense, which Campbell attributed to the staff 
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troubles. Campbell could not recall what was discussed* On 
Campbell's return to Geneva, Williamson spoke to Campbell about 
moving out of the organisation, Williamson left for London on 
October 31 and returned about November 4. After the meeting between 
Eriksson and Williamson in London, Eriksson returned to Geneva on 
November 2 and at once began discussions with Campbell about 
setting up new structures intended to solve the organisation's 
problems. 

The Finance and Administration and Personnel Conmittes, both 
chaired by Campbell, were established in mid-November after Campbell 
had been on a trip to Scandinavia and England. 

In spite of these disagreements about how to cope with the 
IUEF’s internal difficulties, at the executive staff meeting on 
Monday, November 27, Williamson, out of the blue, moved that the 
executives pass a motion expressing their confidence in Eriksson. 
Subsequently at the Assembly meeting - rumours being in circulation 
that the change in Williamson's status was a gentle way of firing 
him - Eriksson declared that Williamson enjoyed his full confidence. 
According to Eriksson he delivered this statement clarifying 
Williamson’s position at the direct request of Campbell and 
Williamson, 

The furore at the end of October, which was provoked by 
the discovery of the. offensive memo, may have alone been enough to 
jolt Eriksson into realising that he must make at least significant 
gestures towards 'opening up* the running of the ItJEF and 'siding' 
with Campbell who appeared to enjoy greater trust among the 
staff than Williamson. But since these gestures involved going 
against the advice about how to run the organisation which 
Williamson had been giving him consistently, at least since he 
became Deputy Director, they were probably also related to his 
discussion with Williamson in London on November 1. 

Intensifying the pressures on Eriksson thro ugh October and 
November were peculiarly tense relationships among Williamson, 







Campbell and Eriksson in the latter half o£ 1979. At atmosphere 
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of suspicion and mistrust prevailed among the three at times. 

Eriksson and Campbell both entertained suspicions that the other 
was working with Williamson against them » It seemed that 
there was a 3-cornered power struggle going on at this time. In 
fact at this time Williamson was persuading Campbell to stay on 
in the IUEF, saying that he trusted Campbell and felt he could rely 
on Campbell’s loyalty to the ANC to ensure IUEF payments to South 
Africa went to the right people and on Campbell providing him, 
Williamson, with information about the IUEF, after he had given 
up the post of Deputy Director. At the same time Williamson 
was making disparaging remarks shout Campbell to Eriksson and 
fostering suspicions against Campbell in Eriksson's mind, trying to 
make Eriksson believe that Campbell was part of a plot to oust him 
as Director. 

1 

Eriksson now believes that Williamson was deliberately fostering 
mistrust between himself and Campbell in order to prevent their 
working together towards constructive Board and Assembly meetings 
at which the organisation’s real problems would have been identified 
and steps instituted to solve them. 

Whether this was Williamson's only aim, or whether h e was 
also aiming to 'destabillee 'Er iksson in anticipation already of 
some incident like that in Zurich has been impossible for the 
Commission to determine. The events of January, however, become even 
more difficult to explain if it is assumed that Williamson was 
planning from as long ago as November to lure a psychologically 
'destabilised' Eriksson into a position like the one he has described 
finding himself in at Zurich, At the same time Williamson's 
manner at this executive staff meeting on November 26 and 
subsequently at the Board and Assembly meetings was calm, collected 
and assured. This could be regarded as reinforcing, at least in 
retrospect, the impression that Williamson was in command of the 
situation and 'softening' Eriksson up. 

On top of the tensions within the headquarters, when the 
regional executives assembled at the end of November, 1979, in 
preparation for the Board and Assembly meetings severe splits developed 
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among the executives over the question of 'decentralisation* 
which further added to the strain on Eriksson. Williamson 
undoubtedly at thetime of the executive staff meeting on Monday 
November 27, exacerbated tensions both by moving the vote of 
confidence in Eriksson and by trying to pretend the financial 
situation was not serious and encouraging Eriksson's style of 
running the organisation which w£3 contributing to staff and 
administrative problems. By the time of that race ting, something 
very clearly had to be done, in terms of staff management and tne 
financial situation, but Williamson was still urging Eriksson, 
specifically to maintain the status quo and deflect staff and other 
criticism and resentment by establishing a consultative or 
statute review committeewith a wide mandate which would have to 
sit for a couple of years, Eriksson resisted this advice, but when 
advised that otl^er members of the staff and apparently of the 
Assembly found the new arrangements for Williamson's employment 
strange (soma had the impression Eriksson was trying to fire 
Williamson or at least move him out of the organisation) he made 
an effort to dispel any impression Williamson no longer enjoyed 
his confidence. 

This confusing picture of Eriksson’s attitude towards and 
relationship with Williamson through November and December suggested 
to several witnesses that something more had been discussed in 
London on November 1 than 8imply'®^iii ainsori,s new role in the 
organisation, Eriksson's denial of this to U3, and we are 
told to others, was definite, 

2, The Zurich Meetin g 

In constructing a narrative of the Zurich meeting an( j G f t h e 
developments inane lately after it, we have had, necessarily, to 
rely on the unc.orroDorateH'^vIdence of the only participant 
accessible to the Commission - Eriksson, Campbell was able 
to provide some confirmation of certain events peripheral to the 
main meeting. The only real corroboration which has been 
possible is comparisons among the different accounts given by 
Eriksson at different times - including the account given to the 





to the Guardian journalists on Sunday, January 2o. But this is 
very far from the substantiation from an independent source of a 
story that is in places perplexing which we would have liked to 
secure. We nevertheless felt it was important, to include in our 
record a narrative account of the Zurich meeting and of events 
leading up to and following that meeting, for several of the key 
questions which the Commission feels it must pose about the whole 
affair, to which it cannot, unfortunately, give wholly convincing 
or satisfactory answers, can only be understood against a back¬ 
ground of what the two major participants in the events, from the 
lUEF's side, claim occurred. The Commission's task was 
complicated by the fact that neither Eriksson nor Campbell 
wrote down accounts of events as soon as possible after they had 
occurred. Eriksson allowed us to read the written statement he 
prepared for tjhe Board and Assembly meeting in February. 

The 'Williamson Aff air* its elf can be_se .en—a. g—beginning with 
the Mew Year„ On January 2, Campbell, as arranged, met Williamson 
at Heathrow for the flight back to Geneva. Williamson was evasive 
to Campbell about his wife's absence. This was after the first 
of the McGiven articles about BOSS in the 'Observer 1 but before 
the second one, in which the IUEF was named. Williamson 
subsequently spent two days - Thursday, January 3 and Friday January 
4 - working in the office. Campbell also saw Williamson in the office 
on Saturday, January 5, when Williamson had a suitcase with him and 
claimed he was returning certain documents. 

On the3rd and 4th Williamson and Eriksson met to discuss 
Williaraons'a new role. They agreed Williamson should leave for 
an extended trip to Africa on January 16, On January 14 Williamson 
was to accompany Eriksson to the Cuban Embassy and on January 13 
to meet for the full day with Eriksson to discuss his forthcoming 
trip. As late as Friday, January 4, Williamson may not have been 
anticipating any further change in his postion in the IUEF. He 
wrote memos on that day indicating that he expected to continue 
to be playing a role in the IUEF in the months to come. The 
possibility cannot be ruled out, however, that these memos arid his 
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discueoions with Eriksson, were a blind and that he was already 
planning hie withdrawal. 

On Sunday, January 6, I960, however, an article appe are d in 
the 'Observer 1 which seems to have played a key part in 
precipitating the events that followed. This was the second of 
the articles by the BOSS defector, Arthur McGiven, in which the IUEF wa3 
named, but not identified as arTorganisation which had been in £iltrated, 
specifically, by a South African security or intelligence service, 
Williamson’s own reaction to this article appears to have been 
one of concern. He contacted colleagues in London asking them 
to find out what McGiven knew or had told the ’Observer*. 

On Monday, January 7, Campbell found in the office a note 
from Williamson saying that his wife, ihgriJ7~ i?a3 "~ s '^ elt and'that he 
Had gone to London.. That evening, Williamson called Campbell to 
say that his wife had had a nervous breakdown and had returned to 
South Africa and that he was shaken and being pursued by BOSS 
agents in connection with a recent escape from Pretoria Central, 
which he claimed to have assisted. Campbell contacted Eriksson, 
who was on holiday in Sweden, on January 7, primarily about the 
second McGiven article in the Observerwhich Campbell claimed, to 
Eriksson and others, was very damaging to the XUEF, 

Eriksson was not obviously concerned about the article, 
but arranged for a response to appear in the 'Observer* « Campbell 
also reported to Eriksson finding the note from Williamson and the 
phone call, in which, Campbell told Eriksson, Williamson had 
sounded confused and had talked on about Ingrid and the Observer 
article. 

Neither Eriksson or Campbell heard from Williamson in the 
ensuing week, On’Saturday, January 12, Eriksson returned to Geneva 
and met with Campbell. Both were worried by Williamson’s silence. 

Eriksson called Beer and Hugh Lewin, A South African living in , 

London, but neither had knowledge of Wi11iamaon*e whereabouts. 
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On Monday, Janu ary In, Williamson called Campbell and said he 
was too frightened to cook to Geneva and sought ajmeeting with 
Campbell and Eriksson outside Switzerland. On Tuesday„ January 
15, Williamson rang Eriksson at about 11 a,as. and stated he did 
not want to come to Geneva then or ever again. He sounded 
confused, refused to talk further on the phone and proposed a 
meeting in Frankfurt, which Eriksson refused. When Eriksson proposed 
Zurich as a meeting place, Williamson agreed unhappily. He asked 
that Campbell be present at the meeting. 

On that Tuesday, Eriksson and Campbell discovered that 
Williamson's desk had been cleared out. but it is not certain when 
that occurred. It could have been on Saturday, January 5, when 
Campbell saw Williamson in the office with a suitcase. The papers 
missing gave Campbell the impression Williamson could be working 
in London on the CGR; but both Campbell and Eriksson were worried 
that something*was seriously wrong. On this Tueday, January 15, 
Campbell discussed with Eriksson the possibility that Williamson 
was being blackmailed by the South Africans. Campbell entertained 
a possibility Williamson was an agent, but he claim3 he did not 
put this into words. Eriksson has said he had than an ’inkling' what 
was up because there were no documents in Williamson’s desk and 
claims that at that time made joking reference in conversation with 
Campbell to the possibility that Williamson was a spy. 

On Thursday, January 17, Williamson rang Eriksson to confirm 
the meeting. He was no longer confused and assured Eriksson he was 
now * clear*„ Eriksson assumed Williamson had been having 
difficulties with BOSS, Williamson asked on this occasion that 
Campbell should not attend the meeting to which Eriksson agreed 
reluctantly, fearing Campbell would be upset. He did not inform 
Campbell of this until they were in the air on their way to Zurich 
the following morning. 

Campbell and Eriksson flew to Zurich on the morning G f Friday, 
January 18, Campbell booked into the Hotel International. Ihe 
arrangement was that if he had no word from Eriksson by 2 p.m. 
he was to contact the Swiss police. 



Eriksson met Williamson in the Hotel Central and the two then went 
to the iToteYTurlch. At about 1 p.m., after random conversation, 

^Eriksson forced the issue of serious discussion, Williamson then 
confessed to being a member of the South African Security Police. 

He went on to distinguish his service from BOSS and to suggest to 
Eriksson that the Security Police and the Government were trying 
to do the sarae as Eriksson himself and that their common enemies 
were the communists. He told Eriksson he wanted a deal, to enable 
him to continue his police work and that a deal was necessary because 
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of problems with Me Given and BOSS. He asked UsUiwen to discuss 
the deal with his superior. The head of Williamson's service, 
Brigadier Coetzee, then entered the bar and before discussion 
resumed, allowed Eriksson to telephone Campbell, in Williamson's 
presence. In the course of the subsequent discussion Coetzee 
allegedly made certain threats, against Eriksson and his family, 
against the organisation. He proposed to Eriksson a 'deal' which 
involved Williamson being kept i n the IUEF for up to six months in 
order to complete his mission of penetrating the ANC and the SACP 
after which Williamson would return to South Africa with as few 
complications as possible for Eriksson and the IUEF, Eriksson claimed 
he needed time to consider his response and required that 
Williamson return certain documents and appear in the IUEF office on 

\ Monday morning, Williamson was to contact Eriksson on Sunday in 

\ 

Geneva. 

Campbell meanwhile was waiting in the Hotel International. 

Eriksson had rung after about W hours to say Williamson needed more 
tins. He arrived with Williamson about 1 hour later, Campbell was 
then certain that Williamson was either a spy or being blackmailed 
and certain that Eriksson was being blackmailed by Williamson. 

He had no sense that Eriksson was trying to 'signal 1 him. At 
Campbell's insistence he stayed with Williamson when Eriksson left 
to catch his plane. Campbell spent about two hours, discussing 
Williamson's future. Campbell was fishing for information about 
what was going on. 
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On his return to Geneva Eriksson informed bis wife what riad 
happened and they agreed to wait for Campbell's return. On 
Campbell's return, Campbell and Eriksson met, first at about midnight on 
Friday in the Eriks sons' flat and then on Saturday morning, Tanuary 
19, in a cafe. On the Friday evening and on Saturday Eriksson 
and Campbell had discussed three options: playing for time, doing 
the deal sought and blowing the story. They chose to blow the 
story which seemed to require, given how Erikson had interpreted 
certain things said in Zurich, that Eriksson's family be taken to 
a safe piece of hiding. Campbell did this early on Saturday 
evening while Eriksson was telephoning from a friend's flat, 
in Geneva. According to what Campbell told the executive staff 

on the morning on Monday, January 21, Eriksson contacted friends 
in the, Swedish Social Democratic Party, who contacted the Swedish 
Foreign Office. ! The Swedish Foreign Office rang the Swedish Mission 
in Beme which contacted the Swiss Security Policy seeking protection 
for Eriksson and his family. Campbell and Eriksson decided not to 
go directly to the Swiss police, to attempt to involve them in the 
espionage as opposed to the protection aspects of the affair. When 
he returned from taking Alison Eriksson and her son into hiding in 
France on Saturday, Campbell found Eriksson having an argument over 
the telephone with the Swiss police. Due to a misunderstanding, 
the Swiss police, after the Swedish representations, had gone to 
the Eriksson's own flat when Eriksson was in fact elsewhere. When 
he subsequently demanded protection as far as the border the police 
refused and an argument en3ued. Eriksson claims he was at this 
time hoping Williamson might return and be arrested and one of the 
objects of his calling Sweden was to get pressure put on the Swine 
to achieve this end. This appears to have been to no avail, partly 
because of Eriksson's argument with the Head of the Geneva Security 
Police. 

Eriksson also decided that the Geneva papers would be unlikely 
to carry the story. A decision had been taken earlier to disclose 
the sto ry through an English newspaper. The Observe r_or The Guardian 
were preferred because Eriksson had personal contacts on both papers. 
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Eriksson contacted Lewin, a personal friend who worked on the 
Guardian, by telephone on Saturday, January 19, about 5 p.m, to seek 
his advice on placing the story in a British newspaper. He told 
Lewin about the events in Zurich and that with his Swedish 
advisers he had decided to 'blow' the story. Lewin investigated 
the possibillity of placing the story in the Observer the following 
day, but at that late hour the 4th edition was the best they could 
hope for. Lewin then suggested the Guardian on Monday morning 
and agreed himself, reluctantly, to attend an interview in Paris 
with the Guardian's correspondent, Walter Schwarz. 

Campbell and Eriksson travelled by car from Geneva to Paris 
through the night of Saturday/Sunday, January 19/20, leaving 
immediately after the Swiss police had refused them protection to 
the border. The interview took place at diaries de Gaulle airport 
and lasted about three hours. Lewin and Schwarz then spent about two 
hours at the Guardian office writing the story up. It was phoned 
through at about 7 p.ta. The Guardian then sought corroboration, 
indirectly, from South African contacts which was not forthcoming, 
although contacts in Sweden backed Eriksson as a person. The 
Guardian feared an adverse South African reaction if the story 
were a fabrication. The result of these hesitations (inside the 
Guardian office and not in the minds of Lewin or Schwarz) was that 
the story appeared only in the fourth edition (and not in the 
edition which reached Geneva) and did not name Williamson. Both 
these factors complicated the handling of the affair in the next 
few days in Geneva. The full story did not appear in the 
Guardian until Wednesday, January 23, although Williamson was named 
in the Daily Telegraph on Tuesday, January 22. 

Over the weekend Eriksson also took steps to advise the IUEF 
employees in London. David Stephen, who was the executive officer 
of the lUEF-reiated Education and Refugee Service (ERS) and a 
former IUEF Regional Director for Latin America, was first advised 
of events in Zurich on Sunday, January 20, by Campbell, who said 
Stephen should come to Geneva, in order to proceed to Vienna on 
Monday with Eriksson in accord with an earlier plan. 
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Later on Sunday Eriksson, phoned Stephen, asked what his 
involvement was, and after Stephen had reacted sharply to Eriksson’s 
apparent insinuation, told Stephen he was not safe and should leave 
London and await instruction. He forbad Stephen to phone the Costa Rica 
office of the IUEF (Stephen being the Latin American programme 
consultant) to inform the staff there about developments, because he 
and Campbell had decided Campbell should inform all regional office 
staff. Eriksson also, on Sunday, January 20, telephoned Beer 
in London. He told Beer (who had been advised of the Zurich meeting 
by Hugh Lewin on Saturday, January 19) to leave London without 
telling anyone where he was going because the South Africans would 
be out for revenge, now he had given the story to the Guardian, 
and certain people had been named. He instructed Beer to contact 
Campbell at the end of the week. Beer consulted with Stephen and 
decided to ignore Eriksson's order. In a second phone call, Eriksson 
repeated his instruction and told Beer that he had been named. In 
this second, and a third, call to Beer, Eriksson told Beer he 
thought Stephen was not to be trusted. Beer informed Eriksson 
he trusted Stephen and would not leave London, The following day 
Beer secured an assurance from the British Special Branch that there 
was no threat to anyone in the lUEF's London office, Eriksson 
subsequently called Beer on Wednesday to tell him there was no 
further cause for concern. His telephone calls on the Sunday 
had, however, created a certain amount of confusion and mistrust 
in the Loudon staff. 

In attempting to assess these events we took two approaches. 

First, we considered whether Eriksson and Campbell could fairly 
be charged on the basis of their own accounts with having made 
serious errors of judgement or culpable mistakes in their handling 
of event8. Secondly, we asked whether there was any 
justification for the doubts which some people have persistently 
raised against Eriksson’s whole account of events in Zurich. 

We came to the. conclusion that Eriksson and Campbell made errors 
of judgement on Saturday and Sunday , J anuary 19 and 20, the cumulative 







effects of which were to allow Williamson to leave Switzerland without 
being arrerrted and to render laore difficult the handling o£__the 
..affair by. the rest of the IUEF staff and others associated with the 
organisat ion* 

We found it surprising that Eriksson and Campbell went to 
Zurich apparently without making any plans about how to cope with 
possible eventualities - one of which was that Williamson might be a 

South African agent. Both by their 'own admission had at.least 

entertained, it not voiced, the idea on Tuesday, January 15, when they 
discovered that Williamson's desk had been cleared out, that 
Williamson might be a spy. Both Eriksson and Campbell have said that 
they did not consider the most likely explanation for Williamson's 
erratic behaviour in the first two weeks of January that he was a 
South African agent,. But the Commission heard evidence which 
suggested that both had at least considered that possible before 
the end of the year and the Commission feels that a careful 
consideration of the events of the first two weeks of January 
should have suggested to both Campbell and Eriksson that this 
was by then a very much stronger possibility than they have said 
it was, especially in Che light of the warnings which had been 
received. In Campbell's case, he had been uneasy about Williamson 
at least since he had learned Williamson had, at the beginning of 
December, asked a high officer of ZANU if Campbell was a member of 
the party. Williamson's 'disappearance’ had not therefore, 

Campbell told the Commission, come as a complete shock to him. 

We found it strange that Eriksson did not, against this 
background of at least some suspicion, find Williamson's peculiar 
behaviour in the first two weeks of January more suspicious given the 
long hist ory of warn i ngs about Williamson, t he disq uieting events 
of late 1979, and the revelation early in January that a former BOSS 
agent, like Williamson, an ex-NUSAS man, had hinted, although 
obscurely, at infiltration of the IUEF. This failure to prepare 
for the contingency that Williamson was a spy might not have been 
serious had Eriksson and Campbell not compounded it by failing 
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to take steps, following the Zur ich meeting, to i nvolve th e_ 

Swiss police not only in providing protection for Eriksson and 
his family but also in having Williamson apprehended. It should be 
remembered that the arrangement was for Williamson to be back in 
Geneva by Sunday, as he was, Eriksson and Campbell knew, by 
Saturday evening, that the story would not appear in the papers 
until Monday morning, and that Williamson would probably not, 
therefore, know the story had been given to the px-ess before he 
returned to Geneva in accord with the arrangement made in Zurich. 

Eriksson gave as his explanation for deciding, in association 
with his wife and Campbell, not to contact the police in Zurich or 
Geneva, his conviction that the better strategy was first to give 
the events wide exposure rather than make an initial approach to 
the Swiss Police. He thought that such an approach was not 
worthwhile particularly because he had no knowledge of 
Williamson's whereabiocts* His relations with the Swiss Police 
were, at any rate, soured early in the week-end by the quarrel he had with 
them after contact had been made with them from Sweden about protection 
for him and his family. Eriksson had not, it should be noted, 
hesitated to contact the Swiss Security Police on earlier occasions, 

Campbell's reasons for this same ommission were an ingrained 
distrust of the police and a belief that the police would not act 
on the facts available. The removal of documents (which Eriksson 
and Campbell had discovered on Tuesday, January 15) would seem to have 
provided at least some grounds for a charge. Finally, the police were, 
of course, contacted and believed the story to the extent of 
providing protection for Eriksson on Saturday night. It seems possible 
that the arrest of Williamson when he returned to Geneva to give back 
the documents (as Eriksson's agreement with the South Africans 
required) might have been effected had the situation been handled 
differently. 

In the case of Campbell this reluctance to call in the Swiss 
police extended into Monday, January 21, when it was only after being 
requested by other members of the executive staff that he contacted 







a lawyer and through the lawyer the police prior to going to a final 
meeting with Williamson in a cafe. 

Tlie handling of events in general by Eriksson and Campbell on 
Saturday and Sunday led to confusion among other staff members. Specific 
instructions to some staff members particularly in London, would, had 
the instructions been followed, have further weakened the organisation's 
efforts to deal with the affair. The actions of Eriksson or Campbell 
also fostered an unc ertainty and even panic which was not conducive to 
the considered action which might have led to the outcome of events 
following the Zurich meeting being more satisfactory, both as regards 
the apprehension of Williamson and as concerns the organisation's 
subsequent recovery. 

When we compared the various accounts available to us of the 
Zurich meeting, we detected a certain number of discrepancies on such 
points as whoj was named in what context, and the nature and severity of 
the different threats. In general, however, we found these discrepancies 
minor and felt they could be accounted for by a natural tendency to 
recall events slightly differently on different occasions under different 
circumstances or by innocently unreliable recall or note-taking of those 
listening to the accounts. They appeared much less disturbing to us 
than certain major questions which Eriksson's account of the meeting 
raised. Hie most important of these were: 

- Why did an experienced and seasoned policeman, Coetzee, go to 
the risk of entering Switzerland to make an effort to clinch an 
impractical deal about only one of his very many agents? 

- Can any reasonable sense be made of the deal Eriksson states 
the South Africans sought, which appears, superficially at least, 
to be incomprehensible? 

Consideration of the supposed 'deal' throws some light on the former 
question. It is not difficult to imagine what Williamson wanted to 
achieve if he thought there was a real prospect that his cover could be 
maintained. His mission was clearly going to bear little fruit unless he 
penetrated the ANC. In spite of increasing ANC doubts about him as he 
pushed harder Lor acceptance, he may have felt that he was sufficiently 
close to the movement to make the final penetration, misled, as Eriksson 




was, about the ANC's real attitude towards him. 
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Williamson was already well-placed, as far as the IUEF was concerned, 
following the change in hia status at the end of 1979, to continue his 
work. He was being kept on already, although there are some indications 
Williamson may have been anxious that his continuing with the IUEF in any 
capacity was uncertain. 

Sut the major difficulty is that the threat to Williamson's work as 
a soy was not that his position in the IUEF was in jeopardy but presumably 
that his cover would be blown from some other source. If his cover was 
to be blown by anyone other than Eriksson himself (eg McGiven) nothing 
Eriksson could do could protect him. The second Observer article can be 
read to suggest McGiven did know Williamson's real, identity and was 
pointing the finger at the IUEF. McGiven himself has confirmed that he 
knew Williamson’s real identity. In the Guardian he said he did not name 
Williamson, fro^i a wish to protect Williamson himself from possible danger. 
He told us a further reason for not exposing Williamson was that he knew 
that so long as Williams on remained outside South Africa, people would be 
safe and useful work could continue to be done inside the country. 
Williamson's own reaction to the second Observer article appears to 
confirm that he nonetheless saw in it a real threat to his position. 

The difficulty is that if McGiven did know Williamson's real identity, 
as Williamson knew he did, there was a constant risk of exposure and 
nothing Eriksson could do could protect Williamson. The possibility 
that Williamson in London in early January, secured assurances from 
McGiven that he would not name Williamson cannot be discounted. But if he 
did, there is no discernible reason why he should then expose his real 
identity to Eriksson, and McCiven denied to us that Williamson made any 
contact with him. One possible explanation is that the South Africans 
thought that Eriksson was coming independently to mistrust Williamson, 
and that Williamson's revealing himself was an attempt to forestall an 
exposure that Eriksson himself was on the point of making. But if 
Eriksson is right that he did not seriously suspect Williamson prior to 
the Zurich meeting, Williamson as his closest confidant must have known 
this was unlikely, even after his 'disappearance' in the first two weeks 
of January which he could have explained away, and did at first, as a 
temporary nervous breakdown. 
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Another possible explanation suggested to the Commission by Eriksson 
may be that the South Africans had realised the game was up for Williamson 
and were bluffing to secure Eriksson's agreement to a deal so that they 
could then close the IUEF down completely by impossibly compromising 
Eriksson. The difficulty with this explanation is that closing down an 
organisation whose chances of survival they must have known were not good, 
especially once the news of Williamson's infiltration became public, 
does not seem an important enough goat to run the risk of Williamson 
himself and even Coetzee beiry? arrested in Switzerland. 'The South 
Africans, already had enough on the IUEF to threaten its continued 
existence. The incrimination of Eriksson, would have helped only to 
achieve a goal already in their grasp, because once Williamson broke his 
cover, Eriksson and the IUEF, already in very serious straits, would in 
all probability be finished as a force in the anti-apartheid fight. 

The other major difficulty about the Zurich story is the presence of 
Coetzee. It Suggests the stakes could have been very high - higher than 
simply the continuation of Williamson's work in Europe, or the 
incrimination of Eriksson. The stakes were high if: Williams on genuinely 
felt he was on the point of breaking through to gaining the full 
confidence of the ANC, and if Williamson thought Eriksson's support 
could protect him against exposure. This is to suppose Williamson was 
making grave misjudgments, which is not consistent with other evidence 
that he had a shrewd mind, at least on this level. Desperate that his 
mission be crowned with the spectacular success of infiltrating the ANC's 
inner councils Williamson may have deluded himself and his superiors 
into thinking those few more months were all he needed to 'crack' the 
ANC, perhaps by greatly improving the quality of the information he 
would feed the ANC until the ANC would relent, admit him membership and 
give him access to the ANC's own information which he was seeking. 

Coetzee's presence may therefore be explained in terms of Williamson 
wittingly or not, giving Coetzee to believe his position could be retrieved 
and a spectacular espionage coup be achieved if a deal could be struck 
with Eriksson to force him to collaborate in Williamson's schemes, up 
till then largely frustrated, to penetrate the ANC. It may have been 
the South African's intention to force Eriksson, given he was already 
partially complicit with them if he had not revealed what happened in 
Zurich, at the second proposed meeting actively to facilitate and promote 



the penetration of the ANC which Williamson had not so far succeeded 
ir> achieving on his own. 

Related to this possible accounting for Coetzee ‘s presence in Zurich 
is the possibility suggested to the Commission, that the position of the 
Security Police within the South African political system required such 
a spectacular success as complete infiltration of the A1-4C. The Security 
Police is known to be fighting back against threats to its authority 
from military intelligence services and the bureau, now renamed, commonly 
referred to as BOSS. The publicity which attended Williamson's return 
to South Africa and Coe cnee's role in his return suggest the Special Branch 
have, despite this last failure, attempted to exploit Williamson's 
activities to this end. The possibility that the events at Zurich can 
only be explained in terms of the Special Branch itself requiring a 
spectacular espionage coup is enhanced by the fact that the South African 
police do appear to have gone out of their way to present Williamson., 
as a more effective agent than he in fact was. The Christie trial 
could be part of this strategy. It may have been that Williamson felt 
he needed Eriksson's more active involvement in bis efforts to penetrate 
the ANC and that a deal could be struck to force Eriksson to co-operate 
as Williamson made his last strenuous effort. Eriksson has not 
indicated that this was any part of the ’deal' Williamson and Coetzee 
proposed him, buC this is not to rule cut that something along these 
lines was in the minds of Williamson and Coetzee. 

The subsidiary question which this hypothesis raises is what the 
South Africans 'had' on Eriksson that made them believe he could be 
persuaded to co-operate with them. The threat to reveal the extent of 

the IUEF' s_ financial misman agem ent. or* of Eriksson 's ow n political 

misjudgment does not seem serious enough to justify an expectation that 
Eriks.«Lon- -would commit political suicide, for the destruction of the 
organisation and of his own position would inevitably follow the 
eventual leaking out of the information that he had done a deal with the 
South Africans. 

Eriksson himself believes that Williamson had observed his near- 
col, lapse after the November/December meetings and believed Eriksson was 
in a sufficiently unstable state, psychologically, that he thought he and 








his superiors night be able :.c strike a deal with Eriksson. Eriksson 
has admitted he was in such m state and is sure Williamson detected 
this and knew that he had ncc sought medical help. Williamson may well 
have calculated Eriksson was ripe for the strike that would force him 
to conclude some sort of , whatever that deal was. 


We are very conscious c:£le£ we have been unable to answer many of 
the questions raised by Ericsson's account of the Zurich' meeting. We 
feel satisfied, however, to_r Eriksson's and Carapbell'3 errors of 
judgment and mishandling of events in the weekend following the Zurich 



meeting are serious, irrespective of any deeper, more._s inis ter background 
there may or may not be tc these errors of judgment. 


We felt that there were sufficient uncertainties about Eriksson's 
and Campbell's conduct and roles in the days January 18-20 that the 
organisation could not successfully regenerate itself under their leader¬ 
ship. We feel therefore chat Eriksson's resignation, of which we learnt 
just prior to the writing of this report, was appropriate. 


3. Wi lliamson in Geneva 

The events of January IS-20 involving Eriksson, Campbell and 
Williamson were followed try two more days during which contact was made 
between Campbell, who returned to Geneva after the meeting on Sunday 
with the Guardian jouranlists in Paris, and Williamson. 
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Williamson was confident enough to return to Geneva on Sunday, 

January 20, and to remain in the city until at least the late afternoon 
of Monday, January 21. We were unable to establish why he was so 
confident - especially for some hours after the article had appeared in 
the Guardian. The article was not: in the edition of the Guardian which 
reached Geneva and we had no way of establishing when he knew that 
Eriksson had taken the story to the press. On the Monday, Campbell 
insisted that the staff of the Geneva office act on the assumption that 
Williamson did not yet know that the story had been broken and he hurts* .' 
appeared to act on that assumption. 


In the course of Monday, January 21, while he was in Geneva, 

Williamson made contact with Campbell. The contact included, most 
importantly, a meeting in the late afternoon between Campbell and Wil on 
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at a cafe behind a garage opposite the IUKF offices in Geneva. Our 
difficulty in reporting on this, as on the story of the Zurich meeting, 
is that we have had information about the telephone conversations and 
meeting from only one source, Campbell, and have not been able to 
corroborate what he told us was said or done. We find it again 
unfortunate that Campbell did not write down a full account of these 
events shortly after they happened. 

When Williamson telephoned Campbell on Monday, Williamson himself, 
according to Campbell, did not know, or pretended not to know, that the 
story had broken. Again according to Campbell, in Williamson's first 
coll he said he was in Geneva and wanted to contact Eriksson. 

Campbell said Eriksson was not present. In a second call he told 
Campbell he had left certain documents in the basement: carpark, 
including, it was assumed, the sections of the CGR which Eriksson had 
said he had waited returned urgently when he was in Zurich. In the 
third call Williamson said he was leaving Geneva and wanted to see 
Campbell. 

Campbell went to the meeting alone against the advice of the. 
criminal lawyer and of other members of the IUEF’s staff, on grounds 
(which he has given variously) of bravado, of a wish to stall to give 
the police time to act, and of a wish to confirm that Eriksson's account 
of what had happened in Zurich was not fantasy. Campbell and Williamson 
talked for half-an-hour. The conversation became increasingly uneasy. 
Both, according to Campbell, acted as if they did not know the real 
circumstances. When the police did not show up after about half-an- 
hour, the meeting ended. Williamson was probably dropped off by car 
for this meeting; at its conclusion he was seen walking up the street 
away from the IUEF office. 

The question why Williamson was not arrested while he was in Geneva 
on Monday, January 21, has, we have learned, been troubling many people. 
Campbell told us he did not contemplate contacting the police because 
of Eriksson's earlier row with them, because of his own mistrust of the 
police and because he did not think the police would act on the basis 
of the information he had. Although he was being pressed by other 
members of the staff to contact the police, Campbell did not contact 
tKe'TUEF's lawyer until the late morning. At quarter to 3, after he had 
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arranged his meeting with Williamson in the cafe for 3.30, Campbell at 
last made contact with a criminal lawyer with whom he was put in touch 
by the IUEF’s lawyers, in an attempt to get the police to come to the 
meeting. The lawyer advised Campbell that the police refused to come 
until a formal charge had been laid in writing, because of Eriksson's 
earlier argument. This process was not completed until Wednesday 
morning, January 23, by which time Williamson was in South Africa. \ 

Shortly after the cafe meeting Campbell retrieved personally the package 
left in the basement by Williamson which he had earlier been saying 
could be a bomb. 

Campbell and Williamson were involved in one final incident on 
Tuesday, January 22, when Williamson called Campbell in the late after¬ 
noon. Immediately after the phone call, Campbell left the office in 
haste to prevent Alison Eriksson and her son from returning to their 
flat. Shortly afterwards left the office with them without informing 
the other stajff about the phone call in any detail. The next day 
Campbell failed to show up for two morning appointments which caused 
considerable further alarm in the office. Campbell has given different 
versions of what Williamson said in this phone call and different 
reasons for his failing to be in the office at the time agreed on 
Wednesday morning. We were unable to decide whether these differences 
have any signifiance but feel confident in saying that in these last 
dealings with Williamson, after the Zurich meeting but before .Williamson's 
return to South Africa, Campbell's actions were, at least, sometimes 
foolhardy and his decisions at least sometimes ill-advised. 

4. Subsequent Deve lopments i.n the IUEF 

We regarded Williamson's return to South Africa as the end of the 
'Williamson Affair' in its narrowest sense. We inevitably, however, 
learned also in the course of our investigations about developments 
within the IUEF, leading up to and following the Assembly and Board 
meetings in February, both within the Secretariat and at the level of 
relations among the different organs of the IUEF. Some of the- later- 
developments impinged directly on our work, and we had made to us 
allegations, which we are not inclined to dismiss entirely, that some 
of these developments may have been inspired by a wish to pre-empt 
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conclusions: the Commission of Inquiry might reach or decisions the 
Assembly and Board might make at the proposed meetings in June. 

We felt that some of these developments were disquieting and had both 
an effect on our work and an intimate connection with the Williamson 
Affair. But it would not be appropriate for us to state any conclusions 
about theta as a full investigation of them would have taken more time 
and resources than we had at our disposal. It is our earnest hope 
that if the recommendations of This report are adopted, the organisation 
will be able to put behind itself some of the bitterness and ill- 
feeling generated by certain ill-advised actions in the period since 
Williamson returned to South Africa. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE IUEF 
1. Personnel and Administration 

Although we were simply unable to answer satisfactorily the major 
questions surrounding the account of the Zurich meeting given by 
Eriksson, we felt we should still address ourselves to the other question 
which Eriksson's account of what happened in Zurich raised in people's 
minds. This was what information Williamson and Coetzee possessed that 
they thought they could force Eriksson to connive with their plan to 
maintain Williamson under cover in Europe for a few more months. In 
investigating this matter we found ourselves ranging somewhat beyond 
the confines of the 'Williamson Affair' itself. But much of the inform¬ 
ation we gathered in an attempt to discover what the South Africans 
might have known that could be used to discredit the IUEF, and so to 
threaten Eriksson, throws further light on how Williamson operated 
within the IUEF, why he found it a relatively easy organisation to 
infiltrate and how he managed to hinder its proper work, even while 
remaining one of its highest officers. It jPsTalso information" 'whl ch we 
believe has to be aired, quite independently of any assessment of 
Williamson's infiltration of the IUEF, if the future of the IUEF is to 
be discussed in realistic terms. 

There is little doubt in our minds that Eriksson personally and 
the IUEF as an organisation were to some extent vulnerable to pressures 
because of the way the organisation had been run, because of the 
financial irregularities which had been committed and because the 
organisation was in a very shaky financial position because of 
administrative overspending and overspending on some programmes and 
because of a lack of any effective financial control. We feel, that 
even without mentioning irregularities, there is much about the way the 
IUEF was administered financially that would be embarrassing for 
Eriksson and others to have revealed. We were disturbed to learn of 
overspending and neglect of proper budgetary and financial control in 
the area of administrative spending .in the Geneva office on the decision 
of the 'Directorate', which means Eriksson and Williamson. 

Contributing to the high cost of running the IUEF has been something 
we think inappropriate for an organisation like the IUEF - the relatively 
high, salaries paid to some members of the staff. The Commission noted 
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that the London office has a separate salary scale from the Geneva, 

San Jose and Lusaka offices. We also noted that salary differences 
have contributed to staff discontent. 

The problems created by unduly high levels of spending on certain 
items of administration were aggravated by a lack of financial 
responsibility. An example of IUEF funds being used indiscriminately, 
on Eriksson's responsibility, was the loan made to Kielan, a Pole who 
was the World Peace Council representative in Geneva for a disarmament 
seminar. In fact, the money was spent in casinos. The facts that the 
IUEF was apparently not the only organisation to be duped by Krelan 
into lending him money and that the money has since been repaid by the 
Polish Peace Committee does not exonerate Eriksson or the IUEF or 
diminish the force of the incident as an example of financial 
irresponsibility within the organisation. This irresponsibility is also 
evident in the readiness with which air tickets were given or 
hospitality was! extended by the Directorate to representatives of 
organisations or movements, without any clear criteria being applied for 
such expenditures and under effectively no financial control. Inadequate 
budgetting and a l ack o f pr oper financial control and of clear criteria 
for expenditures on_projec.ts and scholarship programmes have also 
contributed to the organisation's financial difficulties and should be 
a source of embarrassment to the IUEF. The organisation 1 ^ financial 
problems which arose from overspending and inadequate budgetting and 
financial control were aggravated by some external factors for which 
blame cannot fairly be laid on those who were administering the IUEF. 

These have included donor reluctance to increase administrative income 
at the same rate as programme income and, perhaps, exchange rate variations 

A separate problem from identifying the ca use s of the organisation's 
financial problems and one more closely related to the Commission's 
terms of reference, is explaining why; 

a) there was a lack of clear, accurate and detailed information 
about the organisation's real financial state, 

b) an effective programme was not mounted to deal with the 
organisation 1 s financial predicament as the liquidity and 
deficit problems loomed ever larger. 





Eriksson and Williamson at least were clearly aware of the financial 
problems facing the IUEF by the middle of 1978, when Williamson assumed 
the Deputy Directorship and became more deeply involved in running the 
organisation in association with Eriksson. In the second half of that 
year an 'external investigation' of the lUEF's financial situation was 
initiated by Eriksson and Williamson. Williamson proposed that the 
auditor of the London office, David Moate, should prepare a report on 
the lUEF’s finances. This report was completed by October 1978. It 
indicated that the? organisation was indeed in serious financial straits 
and recommended certain steps to improve the situation. 

When Eriksson received this first Moate Report in October 1978, he 
and Williamson, with Nissen subsequently concurring, decided that if it 
was circulated it would create problems because it contained, Eriksson 
believed, misunderstandings about the nature of the lUEF's operations 
and reflected an attitude which was one, in Eriksson's words, ’coloured 
by a British [auditor 1 s training 1 . Copies of the report circulated 
briefly among the executive staff in. Geneva but were then 'recalled' by 
Eriksson. Eriksson claims that this withdrawal of the first Moate 
Report from the executive staff and his subsequent failure to submit it 
to the Board did not amount to 'suppression' or the report. He claims 
that the 'hard' financial information in the report was included in the 
Secretariat's 1978 Finance Report and the report's recommendations 
presented to the Board as the Secretariat's own. A comparison 
between the first Moate Report and IUEF financial documents from this 
period does not entirely bear out this claim. Even if the differences 
are minor, the proper procedure would have been, it seems to us, for 
Moate's Report to have been given to the Board with comment appended 
to point out its shortcomings. It is true that at the Board meeting 
in December, 1978, the organisation's deteriorating financial situation 
came out into the open and cuts in expenditure were instituted, notably 
by laying off staff. There does not appear to have been a real effort 
made to impose significant cuts in other areas of expenditure, nor any 
real effort made to introduce stricter financial control in any but 
marginal areas of spending. 

The liquidity and deficit situation continued to deteriorate, to 
the point that the IUEF required an overdraft_of more than 1 million francs 





for a period in the fir st half of 197 ( i . In June, 1979, further steps 
to solve the organisation's financial problems were discussed within the 
Secretariat prior to the Bureau meeting. The Bureau required the 
Secretariat to make a further 10 percent cut in administrative spending 
at this June meeting, but at Eriksson's request, probably unwisely, 
left it up to the Secretariat to decide how to make the cuts. 

Subsequently, Williamson instructed Beer to take £7,000 from the 1UEF 
London's discretionary grants account (from which disbursements are made 
to students, usually on the decision of the student counsellors) and 
transfer it to Geneva so that Geneva could then transfer it back to 
London for administration. Beer discussed this proposal with the 
accountant of the London office who refused to agree to the transfer 
being made from the discretionary grants account. We cite this 
incident as an example of how Williamson, at least, apparently hoped to 
solve the organisation's financial problems by manipulation and 
subterfuge which involved the misuse of funds. 

J 

The other incident which illustrates this attitude is the organ¬ 
isation's reaction to the bank error made in 1974 and its subsequent 
use of the money which this bank error put at the organisation's disposal. 
A mistake made by the bank in debiting an IUEF account for a sura sent 
to a project in Zambia resulted in the IUEF 'gaining' on that account a 
sura of 216,000 Swiss francs. The IUEF did not inform the bank that it 
had made this error, but left the sum standing fur five years on the 
project account before transferring it, in March 1979, to a special 
bank holding account and then using it, in November, 1979, to write off 
the deficits which had accumulated from the IUEF spending money on 
certain projects in anticipation of donors giving money, which they did 
not give. The voucher for the transfer of the 'bank error' funds 
from the project account to the special bank holding account, was? signed 
in March, 1979, by Eriksson. Campbell signed the November 27, 1979, 
adjustment:, which transferred the amount from the special bank holding 
account. He did this with the approval of Eriksson and probably with 
the agreement of Missed; who was in Geneva at the time and had been told 
by Eriksson how it was possible to reduce the FRE-account. deficits. 
Campbell did not inform the internal Finance and Administrative 
Committee, of which he was Chairman, of this adjustment, although it nad 
a direct bearing on several of the questions with which the Committee 
was d e a 1 i i? g . 






The measure of indifference towards and even pride in having put 
one over the bank which several Jl'EF staff members expressed to the 
Commission seems to the Commission sad evidence of a serious corrosion 
of standards within the organisation and of a culpable lack of 
appreciation of the danger such transactions could involve not just 
for the organisation but for all funding of organisations like the 1UEF. 

Manipula tion and subterfuge involving the misuse of fun ds was 

easier for those reponsible for the o rg anisati on's_financial perform- 

ance to indulge in beca us e of the high ^tur nove r^o£__st aff in t he fin ance 
depart me nt. There have been five finance officers in 7 years and this 
high turnover appears to us to have been a major factor in the 
progressive deterioration of the organisation’s financial state and in 
the hiding of financial irregularities for so long. Eriksson's 
reluctance to adopt the strict measures that the state of the 
organisation’s finances required extended into November/Deceraber 1S79 
when he failed tp present the full report of the Finance and Adminis¬ 
tration Committee to the Board and Assembly. 

Faced with this record of the suppression or only partial revelation 
of information which drew people's attention to the organisation's 
financial problems and of reluctance to adopt measures which offered a 
prospect of solving these problems without having to resort to 
practices and actions that were at least questionable, we felt obliged 

to ask: whose work was it - specifically Eriksson's or Williamson's; 

and what could the motives of Williamson have been? Eriksson was, by 
his own admission, trying by 'unorthodox' means to gain breathing space 
to allow him to solve the organisation's problems, although we doubt 
that this strategy would have succeeded and are certain that it was 
unwise. Williamson's exact role in this is difficult to determine. He 
no doubt did, as Eriksson claims, encourage 'unorthodox' or 'unusual' 
financial procedures. He may also have discouraged the adoption of 
measures intended to prevent the organisation from sinking further into 
the financial mire or which would have begun to lift it out. He may 
have followed these courses with a view to placing himself, eventually, 
in a position to blackmail Eriksson; he may have followed them simply 
as part of a strategy to keep Eriksson and other members of the staff 
off-balance and preoccupied with financial problems because it was 
easier for him to function as an agent in such an organisation. If the 
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first was his goal, what Eriksson has said happened at the Zurich 
meeting can be seen as the coming to fruition of a long-standing plan, 
although the timing and actual mode of' executing the plan may not 
have been in Williamson's mind when he first laid it. 

The same question about sharing the general responsibility for the 
lUEF's disastrous financial situation at the beginning of 1980 needs to 
be asked of the two Board members who he formal responsibility for 
the lUEF's finances through the period in which these problems 
accumulated, the Chairman, Carl Nissen, and the Treasurer, Paul 
Ladouceur. Ladouceur in particular as Treasurer should perhaps have 
made greater efforts to impose financial discipline on the organisation. 
His and Nissen's errors’"aF"thTs level were, errors of omission, rather 
than of commission. 

Paralleling these mounting financial problems, which were riot being 
properly fac ed up t o, and inter-r elated with t hem, was a steady 
deterioration of staff morale in the Geneva office of the IUEF. The 
observable facts are that staff turnover in the JLUEF has been very 
high and staff morale very low. About a score of people have left the 
Geneva office since January1979, several under circumstances■that 
collectively paint a very sorry picture of staff management and 
relations. The important issue is not whether these staff members 
resigned, were fired, or were coaxed to leave. The Director and, 
when he was involved, the Chairman, may have on occasion made 
incompetent decisions when hiring new staff which made it necessary for 
the staff hired to leave or be fired in the interests of the organ¬ 
isation. But it is clear also that the attitude of the Directors 
towards the staff provoked competent people into leaving and created 
ill-feeling among those who stayed. 

Eriksson does appear to have made occasional, desultory attempts 
to solve the problem of recurrent waves of staff resentment and ill- 
feeling. There was, for example, experimentation with committees on 
which the disaffected staff were represented, but they appear not to 
have been given any real power or to have marked a real intention by 
Eriksson to abandon any of the authority centralised in himself. The 
general staff feeling became that these various initiatives were 
genuine attempts to change the organisation's autocratic, highly 
centralised style of management 
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Williamson's role in blocking any changes i.n the way the office 
was run which might have eased staff discontent and prevented recurrent 
crises in staff relations is not entirely clear. We do not feel 
competent to decide exactly to what extent Williamson simply took 
advantage of existing tension among the staJEfjto further his own ends 
or to what extent he activel y fom ented such te ns ions . It is clear 
to us that Williamson did not alone cause the difficulties on this 
level. The organisation was already autocratically and arbitrarily 
run with major decision-making and all responsibility centred in 
Geneva and in the person of the Director, before Williamson entered it. 

It may well have been that he sensed the way a man like Eriksson would 
run an organisation would make it one of the easiest of all possible 
organisations of its type to infiltrate because secrecy would be 
endemic and his own position, once he had ingratiated himself with 
the one key person in the organisation, would be that much more secure 
(as indeed does seem to have happened on the level of Eriksson keeping 
largely to hi)m3ejf the warnings which were given against Williamson). 
Williamson, for his own reasons, probably played on Eriksson's worst 
instincts to keep the IUEF an organisation in which there was no real 
delegation of power or responsibility, no confidence shown in other 
staff members, secrecy and a reluctance to impart information to other 
staff members. 

The internal breakdown of the organisation - on the level of 
personnel and staff relations as on the level of financial mismanage¬ 
ment and irregularity - became more serious as Williamson penetrated 
further into the organisation from the middle of 1978 on. Williamson 
appears to have at least exacerbated and taken advantage for his own 
purposes of these internal difficulties, first to consolidate his own 
position within the organisation and subsequently perhaps to be able, 
should the need arise, to put pressure on Eriksson with the threat of V’ 
revealing how the organisation was being run. Such a need may have 
arisen at the very beginning of 1980 and this background of the part 
Williamson appears to have played in the organisation's deterioration 
may go some way towards making Eriksson's account of the Zurich 
meeting more understandable, if it can be accepted that Williamson 
and his superiors genuinely believed that Eriksson would be terrified 
at the prospect of having what Williamson knew about the way the IUEF 
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had been run revealed. But: when Williamson and Coetzee threatened, as 
Eriksson claims they did, to discredit the organisation if Eriksson 
did not go along with their wishes, they had more in mi ml than just 
this general background of mismanagement and incompetence. There were 
also specific irregularities which they must have believed that Eriksson 
would go to almost any length to cover up. 


2. Southern Futures 

One of the more serious of these irregu larities was the use made 

of the Lichtenstein company, Southern Futures Anscalt. Our work in 

investigating "Southern Futures has been hampered by the fact that the 

basic documents of Southern Futures, except for a ledger book, have 

« —, —. — - — ^ 

gone missing under circumstances unknown to us. Both Eriksson and 

Campbell suggested to us that Williamson took the Southern Futures files 

with him when he left the IUEF office for the last time (presumably 

over the weekend January 5-6), because, they suppose, he needed the 

original documents for trial purposes or because with the originals he 

could better embarrass or discredit the IUEF. 

The initiatve for setting up Southern Futures came from Eriksson 
in 1976, but only after discussions in previous years with N. Rubin 
about the growing difficulties in getting funds inside South Africa. 

The company was set up, in principle and obstensibly at least, to 
facil itate t he tran sfer o f m oney into South Africa in a way in which 
the authorities would find it difficult to trace the money back to its 
real source and so bring into play the increasingly stiff legislation 
against getting money for certain purposes or from certain sources 
outside South Africa. Such legislation, possibly affecting the IUEF 
was passed in South Africa at about this time. 

It is the opinion of the main architect of Southern Futures, N. 
Rubin, that the principle behind the company was not properly under¬ 
stood by some IUEF officers, th.al _ the correct 'd istance' between the 

IUEF and Southern Futures was not maintained and the most effective 
ways of obscuring the source of the money reaching South Africa were 
not followed. 
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Large sums of money apparently left Southern Futures an cash, 
which means it. might just as well have been withdrawn driectly from 
the IUEF since the South African authorities could not trace back 
anywhere sums passed in cash from hand to hand. Further, where 
cheques were drawn, they were drawn on a bank in Geneva instead of a 
bank outside Switzerland. Finally, there is the extraordinary fact 
that the Southern Futures letter paper gives, for the Company's 
address, Eriksson 's pers onal address ^ In short, a most inadequate 
cover was maintained, one which the South Africans could easily have 
pierced even if Williamson had not infiltrated the IUEF. According 
to the testimony g£ McGiven, the South Africans knew about Southern 
Futures, although not all details of its administration, before 
Williamson joined the IUEF. 

While we cannot really fault the principle of using a company like 
Southern Futures to get money into South Africa quickly and with the 
least possible risk to recipients, we feel we must fault the improper 
use made of an acceptable mechanism. The fault was to use the secrecy 
and lack of formal accountability which the company offered tor 

I improper purposes most seriously to disguise a level of administrative ^ 

spending greater than that which the funds granted to the IUEF for 
j administration allowed. The substantial facts about the improper uses 
made of Southern Futures are contained in a report prepared by Mr. David 
Moate in February, 1980. Eriksson has objected that Moate's report on 
Southern Futures makes unfair judgments and reveals an ignorance of the 
work the IUEF was doing and how, Eriksson claims, this work had to be 
done. We feel that most of the irregularities which he identified were 
not required by the nature of the work the IUEF was doing and the 
circumstances in which it had tonbe done. We might just accept such 
practices as charging costs, eg. for 'courier' travel, incurred in 
the direct implementation of a programme to the programme account 
rather than to IUEF administration. But if such practices are thought 
acceptable, there seems no reason why these charges to the programme 
accounts should be "hidden 1 by passing the funds through Southern 
Futures. 

And, in any case, this is rather different from what actually 

occurred the transfer of programme funds, which should not, or need 

never, have been put through Southern Futures at any rate, 
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Southern Futues to cover 'questionable', ^a rgelv administrative 
charges which had been placed on the IUEF's own (as opposed to 
Southern Futures) project and programme accounts. 

In March-April, 1979, faced with an impending Danish State 
Auditor’s investigation of IUEF accounts, Eriksson and Campbell agreed 
that it was necessary to 'clean up* the Danish International Develop¬ 
ment Authority (DANIDA) and also the Swedish International Development 
Authority (SIDA) accounts and necessary 'in regard to some of the 
more questionable charges to the accounts to use SF (Southern Futures)'. 
Some 500,000 francs of 'questionable charges' Were then booked to 
Southern Futures and so no longer appeared as charges which might 
come under unwelcome scrutiny from the auditors on the open accounts 
of the IUEF itself. At this time, also, the IUEF was, to some extent, 
keeping itself afloat financially by using money which in the accounts 
appeared as large credit (unspent) balances on certain project accounts 
to cover the ladge deficits on. other accounts, both programme and 
administrative. In order to present the donors with a financial 
picture which suggested that the bulk of these project funds had 
already been spent on the projects concerned money was transferred from 
the project accounts into Southern Futures (where it disappeared, as 
far as statements and auditors were concerned, from view;. This, 
deliberate deception of the donors about the status of certain projec 
accounts was necessary because of the acute liquidity problem, which 
was made worse but not created by the practice of donors giving money 
later in the financial year than the first payments have usually to 
be made. 

Eriksson admits that conscious decisions were made both to use 
some of the money sent through Southern Futures for types of activities / 
not precisely those for which the donors had granted the funds and to i 
hide underspending on certain projects from the donors. He believes 
it was politically |ustifiable, in respect of the first type of 
transaction, to switch funds from programme to programme as political 
situations changed. He justified the transfer of money back from 
Southern Futures, to which it had been consigned on account of 
certain projects or programmes, into the IUEF's administration accounts 
on the grounds that the doners had not paid an adequate administrative 
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levy on all grants made to the IUEF and that these transfers were 
simpjy a way of ' taxino'__donors. Campbell, for his part, has claimed 
that the money transferred back for IUEF administration was to 
promote the organisation’s ability to respond quickly to extraordinary 
requests from the liberation movements. These are not justifications 
for the transfers made which we feel able to accept. It is clear 
that by the end of 197 9 the complexity and secrecy of Southern Futures' 
operations were being used both to mask transfers of funds into South^ 
Africa in order to protect the_recigients of those funds, and to mask 
the improper use of funds by the IU EF. 

The other serious question is whether the secrecy of Southern 
Futures was also being used to provide cover for the lUEF's continuing 
to support political groups in contradiction to its stated policies 
particularly, most recently, the policy of supporting the ANC as the 
leader of the South African liberation struggle. An added complication 
is that, vis-a-Jvis its donor governments, the IUEF could have been 
doing this either without the knowledge of the donor government and 
in defiance of that government 1 s policy or with the knowledge of the 
donor government because the government wished to keep certain lines 
of political communication and intelligence open but without openly 
acknowledging that it was maintaining those lines. Eriksson can 
recall payments being made to a group of ANC dissidents, the 'gang of 
8', who broke from the ANC, but only using BCM funds at the direct 
request of the BCM or only using general scholarship funds to support 
the studies of their children. Payments to the PAC ceased, according 
to Eriksson, on the exhaustion of the funds received specifically for 
the PAC. Some payments may also have been made, however, from other 
funds to PAC members on trial and to the families of PAC political 
prisoners, but this has not been done, Eriksson claims, since the 
IUEF issued its statement on the ANC in the middle of 1978. We feel 
we should record, wi thou t passing an y ju dgment, that some witnesses 
suggested to us that Southern Futures may have been used to get funds 
covertly to a wide variety o f dissident South Afric an g roups , for the 
IUEF's own polit ical r easons. V 

The question arises about responsibility for the improper use of 
Southern Futures on the level, of misuse of funds. Here again the 
Commission has been hampered in its work by the disappearance of the 
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basic documents concerning Southern Futures. but it is clear that 
Eriksson had in effect full power over the disposition of funds from 


Southern Futures because the other bank signatory, N. Rubin, was in 
the habit of signing 30 blank cheques at a time which were then at 


Eriksson's disposal. With this power, Eriksson must clearly have been 
privy to, if not the initator of, all major transactions involving 
Southern Futures. Nis3en as the only member of the IUEF Board to have 
formal association with Southern Futures, as a Director of the Company, 
made at least some effort to ascertain what use was made of funds paid 
out of Southern Futures. He sought, in 1977, 1978 and 1979 some 
assurance that the funds leaving Southern Futures were spent on proper 
purposes. He never pressed for full details about the operations of 
Southern Futures , feeling that the fewer people who knew about an 
operation ostensibly intended to get money secretly into South Africa, 
the better. He gained assurances which satisfied him in 1977 and 
partly satisfied him in 1978. He was not satisfied in 1979, by which 
time Campbell was in charge of the Southern Futures books. He was 
shocked after Williamson's cover had been broken, to learn that funds 
had been improperly spent. He can be criticised for being content with 
brief and inadequate statements about the operations of Southern 
Futures: his errors in this area of general responsibility for Southern 
Futures irregularities are again probably those of omission rather than 
commission. For most, if not all of the rest of the Board, the news 
that Southern Futures even existed came as a surprise, and even a shock, 
at the beginning of 1980. 

Campbell took over responsibility fo r looking a fter the books of 
Southern Futures in February-March, 1979. He did not present to the 
Directors of Southern Futures at their annual meeting in June, 1979, 
any written accounts. Nissen recalls that the reason Campbell gave for 
this lack was that there had been difficulties with the internal 
accounts of Southern Futures and that he was in the process of restoring 
the accounts to order and had not had time to prepare the information 
in written form. The intention to present written statements later in 
Che year was never fulfilled. 


Campbell kept the Southern Futures books throughout 1979 and has 
admitted knowing that adminstration costs were being debited to project 
accounts by using Southern Futures. We came to the conclusion that 
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Campbell was not just a functionary keeping the Southern Futures books 
but participated in the financial iiregularitres associated with the 
company. We feel that this, taken together with the uncertainties about 
Campbell's conduct and roles in the days January 18-23, makes his 
resignation from the organisation a prerequisite to its being success¬ 
fully re-established as an organisation in which both donors and 
recipients can place their tru3t. 


The payment of Directors' fees to the Directors of Southern Futures 
was, the Commission was told, a means of 'transferring' the fee owing 
to N. Rubin for his legal services to the IUEF to his father, L. Rubin, 
without his father being aware of this (although the year before 
N. Rubin had simply handed his fee over to his father without such a 
device being employed). In the case of Nissen, the fee had to be paid 
to maintain the 'cover' to L. Rubin. The arrangement was that Nissen 
would use the fee to meet expenses he incurred on IUEF business. We 
have been unable, from the records available to us, to determine the 
exact nature of Nissen's personal financial transactions with the IUEF 
or to establish whether or not he received more than he was entitled to 
to cover his travel costs, per diems and Chairman's fee of 3600 francs 
a year, in addition to his Southern Futures' Director's fee while he 
was on Southern Futures or IUEF business. Regardless of this, we 
question the propriety of making informal, complicated arrangements of 
this nature. If a good case existed for Nissen to receive some 
additional compensation for the demands the IUEF placed on his time a 
completely above-board arrangement, approved by the Board of the IUEF, 
should have been adopted. 



3. Other Possible Misuse of Funds 

The other major area of possible misappropriation of IUEF funds 
concerns the payments made to a BCM contact in Botswana, Ranwedai 
Nengwekhulu. According to Eriksson, at the Zurich meeting Williamson 
alleged that the South Africans had evidence of systematic embezzling 
of these funds. Nengwekhulu told the Commission that the last 
occasion on which he personally handled money being transferred from 
Geneva to inside South Alrica was in 197a. Because it then became 
difficult to transfer money through Botswana, alternative channels, 
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through Lesotho, a lawyer in Johannesburg and through a 'homeland' 
were adopted. The iULF secured evidence that at least some money 
sent in for some purposes reached its destination. The 1UEF represent¬ 
ative in Gaborone was, however, 'quite often' and until recently 
instructed by telex to pay Nengvekhulu reasonably large sums. This 
money went through the IUEP account in Gaborone; some money was also 
sent directly from Geneva. He had no knowledge about how the money was 
used as the disbursement of funds inside South Africa was done by agree¬ 
ment between Nengwekhuiu and Eriksson. 


The difficulty of being precise in this particular area, is an 
example of a general difficulty the Commission faced to put its fingers 
precisely on when 'flexibility' and lack of financial control degenerated__^/ 
into outright misuse or misappropriation of funds. People appeared 
willing to tolerate varying levels of 'flexibility' or 'discretion' in 
use of funds and we are far from willing to brand all prompt and 
flexible reactions to requests for funds for specific purposes as 
improper. It is for obvious reasons very difficult to establish when 
money has actually entered South Africa whether it has been used for the 
purposes for which it was given. For security reasons IUEF itself does 
not always come into direct contact with individual recipients or 
people running inside projects, but through some organisations, some 
checks were possible. The possibility of misappropriation within South 
Africa is a risk that must be run if any effort is to be made at all. 

There may also be a need for diversion of money from the project which 
the donor intended to support to another similar project especially in 
an 'emergency' or when there were problems with the police. We are, 
however, well aware that at some point flexibility becomes misuse, and 
are not willing to see any blanket justification thrown to cover some 
practices which are not justifiable. 


The ANC told the Commission that one possible major misappropriation 
of IUEF funds occurred when, in anticipation of a restrictive act being 
passed, Williamson and Eriksson passed c very large suns to Edwards for 
which there was no specific programme backing. Edwards' readiness with, money 
and his extravagant style of living and working were only possible if 
he had large resources behind him. But the transfer of large sums of 
money before a channel was closed off by legislation could be regarded as 




prudent. The level of Edwards' expenditures is not proof of the misuse 
of IUEF funds because Edwards was funded by other organisations out¬ 
side South Africa and was also able to draw, presumably, on the 
resources of the South African Government to keep his contacts amendable 
to his efforts to find out about their activities. 
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Tha Damage Done b y W i L1inmson 

Again because of the pressures under which we conducted our 
inquiries and wrote this report, we have not been able to assess the 
damage Williamson has done on different levels and in different areas 
as completely or as systematically as we would have liked. We felt 
less ur.easy about this than we might have because we received assurances 
that the liberation movements and other possibly affected groups have 
taken steps to ascertain the extent of the damage done to their own 
work. It was neither appropriate nor necessary for us to delve into 
this area of damage and what steps could be taken to minimise it. 

Because of conmunications problems and constraints of time, we 
were unable to meet with representatives from the South-West Africa 
People's Organisation (SWAPO) and unable, therefore, to find out from 
them what damage Williamson’s activities may have done to their 
organisationjand its work. But we feel confident that since the 
exposure of Williamson, SWAPO has taken the necessary steps to minimise 
the effects of Williamson's activities on their struggle for the 
liberation of Namibia. 

The responsibility for immediately warning those who were possibly 
at risk inside South Africa should have been assumed by those in the 
IEUF who had administrative responsibility for the "inside" programmes 
- Eriksson and Campbell. On the question of warnings then and actions 
which could have possibly been taken then or later in respect of those 
with whom the IUEF maintained contact, the unfortunate fact is that 
little can probably be done to protect or otherwise assist those on 
whom Williamson has incriminating (in South African eyes) documents or 
information. 

Had the Southern Futures files not disappeared it might have been 
easier for others to identify who might be at risk in South Africa 
today, although even these files would not have given a complete 
picture because such large amounts were handled in cash by, among others, 
Williamson himself. 

We feel the danger must still be taken seriously that people are 
still at risk inside South Africa. Williamson and Edwards persistently 
offered their services particularly in providing and channel ling money 
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to a wide variety oF individuals and organisations with the aim of 
gaining information about who was doing what, where,rather than of 
compromising people receiving funds brought into South Africa illegally 
or engaging in any other activities such as supplying certain information 
or receiving banned publications that are illegal under South Africa's 
draconian laws. 

In considering the damage done by Williamson, we were conscious of 
the fact that Williamson acted in many instances as an agent provocateur 
in that he initiated programmes or instigated activities which might 
now incriminate certain individuals in countries still under minority 
rule. 


Nevertheless, now that 'Operation Daisy' is, presumably, over, 
there is no reason for the South Africans not to start picking off those 
who have been so compromised by Williamson's, and Edward's, activities. 

A s round-up' mav follow of people who have had contact with the lUEF, 
especially if the South Africans pr oduce evidence, which they may well 

forge, to 'prove' that the IUEF is a terrorist o r com munist organisation. 

It was suggested to us that Williamson's intimate knowledge of the 
white activist networks could allow the South African state to mount a 
conspiracy trial like the South African Students Organisation (SASO) 
trial and NUSAS trial of the mid-1970s. Such a 'trial of conscience' 
would not be good for South Africa's image, but the possibility cannot 
be ruled out and the South African regime may still be evaluating the 
evidence available (which could take some time, given the amount of 
documentation the South Africans claim Williamson sent while he was 
employed by the IUEF). One particular breach of security in the IUEF 
may have serious repercussions at this level. On at least one occasion 
Williamson may have had unrecorded access to letter paper presigned by 
Eriksson and the possibility of forged letters being produced in South 
Africa to implicate people in much more^serious activities than they or 
the IUEF were Involv ed in yan not he-e-nti relv ruled n ut. 

Williamson's only victims in the role he was at times trying to 
play as an intermediary between white activists and the ANC appear ao 
far to be Renfrew Christie, and possibly Duncan Innes. It. was also 
suggested to us that the questioning about how the SACC has used some 
money which is not formally accounted for may result in the SACC being 
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charged with having given money to banned organisations, Williamson 
having been aware of some money having gone to the SACC from the IUEF 
through the WCC. At least SACC’s affairs may come under closer, more 

T— •——- ... ____________ _ 

dangerous scrutiny as a result of Williamson's knowledge of certain 
SACC funding. 


On the side of black activists inside South Africa, Williamson 
can probably identify certain major BCM contacts inside the country 
though he is not in a position to know details of the projects on which 
they were spending funds provided by the IUEF, except in a general way 
about certain specific projects. 

On the level of individual scholarship holders inside South Africa 
or in any Front-Line State being possibly at risk, we were assured 
that most students with links to a liberation movement or other organ¬ 
isations were handling it well within their organisations, and we are 
satisfied that} these organisations are aware that Williamson was, for 
example, instrumental in helping his sister to secure financial assist¬ 
ance for some ANC students in Lesotho. At wors ts w e ex pect Williamson 
has details on^ and so is p ossibly in a posit ion to compromise, 
ordinary students who received funds through IUEF-funded organisations. 
In general, the ANC has not given the IUEF the names of its activists 
inside South Africa. 


The ANC suggested to the Commission that the organisations likely 
to be affected adversely by knowledge Williamson has of their work 
and funding are those organisations which received money directly from 
the IUEF - notably the surviving BCM groups and the SACC. The ANC 
itself is in a different position because it was careful to safeguard 
the secrecy and security of its channels for getting money into the 
country. The ANC was always careful not to respond to offers, made 
by both Eriksson and Willi amson , to make use of the mechanisms the 
IUEF had devised for getting money into South Africa. Similarly, the 
ANC rejected the offer the IUEF made at the July 1979 meeting to 
assist the ANC in bringing ANC people out of South Africa and then 
returning them. The ANC refused to introduce its underground activists 
to anyone or to, in any way else, breach its security principles. 
Neither Eriksson nor Williamson pressed these points, the ANC believing 
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now that Williamson was sufficiently sensitive not to risk confirming 
any ANC suspicions, even though the contacts would have been 
extremely useful to him as an agent. 

The damage done to, or even which may be done as a result of, his 
contacts with, anti-apartheid groups in Europe is likely to be small. 
COSAWR, for example, dealt with Williamson as a representative of the 
IUEF; dealings with him were limited to those necessary to maintain 
contacts between the organisations. The organisation resisted being 
'steered' by Williamson towards making contacts inside South Africa 
with war resisters, which some felt he was attempting to do. A similar 
'resistance' to Williamson in IDAF was mentioned in Chapter III, 

Section 4. 

A certain level of mistrust and suspicion had been the inevitable 
result-of the discovery that Williamson was an agent. This is not 
completely confined to relations between the IUEF and other organ¬ 
isations. But such mistrust and suspicion are to a certain extent 
healthy and if in other organisations, as in the IUEF, greater attention 
is given to scrutinising applicants for sensitive posts and to internal 
security of files and information, Williamson has done the anti¬ 
apartheid movement an inadvertent service, as he may also have done 
by fostering a more sober appreciation of what the struggle involves 
especially among non-South Africans. 

Williamson showed no gr eat perso nal inte rest in the IUEF's Latin 
American programmes but many letters w ere copied to him an d it^ should 
be assumed that the South Africa ns know certain names and of cer tain 
ac tivities which would be of interest to ' 1, p _8' l cr-f services of several 
Latin Americ an countries. There are indications of some contact, in 
other connections, between South African and South American secret 
services, but this is not to say there has been contact with respect 
to IUEF-supported activities subsequent to Williamson's return to 
South Africa. There was an understandably nervous reaction in some 
quarters in Latin America among IUEF recipients and contacts when the 
news broke, but these were calmed by the IUEF from a genuine conviction 
that Williamson's own lack of interest and the somewhat better 
security arrangements in the San Jose office and in the Latin /American 
department within the head office meant the danger uas not great. The 





several programmes for which the names were not known in Geneva cannot 
be affected as a result of Williamson's activities because he had no 
access to the sensitive information. 

The damage Williamson has done to the IUEF itself has been very 
considerable although, not to give him more credit than he is due, the 
organisation would have bee n overtaken by a se rious financial crisis 
in 1980 whether he had ever been on its staff or not. To Borne extent, 
indeed, Williamson did the 1UEF a favour by bringing to a head the 
accumulated problems of financial mismanagement and administrative 
incompetence which have hampered the organisation from doing effective 
work in recent years. 

Perhaps the most serious damage he has done to the organisation 
itself is raise suspicions about its r eliab ility. We had voiced to us 
from several quarters rumours and suspicions that the IUEF itself might 
still be subject to infiltration, and the currency of such rumours and 
suspicions will certainly impede the organisation's work in future 
years, unless they can be authoritatively laid to rest. It was beyond 
our competence, however to establish whether there is at the moment 
any other source of South African - or of any other - espionage within 
the IUEF. It is a task on which professional guidance should be sought 
from an appropriate quarter. Once the task has been done, then people 
should again be able to deal confidently with the organisation. The 
solution to this predicament must lie, we believe, in the IUEF, as soon 
as the present structural and administrative uncertainties have been 
Resolved, thoroughly reviewing the status of all staff who have any 
direct access to information which could be of interest to any security 
service. 

It is a reasonable assumption that if, as we believe it should, the 
organisation continues to have a clear political role, further 
infiltration will be attempted, by the South African regime, as the 
struggle there intensifies, or by Latin American regimes whose victims 
the IUEF is assisting. We have made certain formal recommendations 
concerning the prevention of future infiltration in our concluding 
section. We would emphasise here the urgency of the Board, or whatever 
authority has the power in a newly constituted IUEF, addressing itself 
to this question. The Board of the IUEF has never, to our knowledge, 
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discussed the possibility of infiltration of the 1UEF, although it 
seems a reasonable assumption that the South African and other govern¬ 
ments would want to keep tabs on or use the organisation. Such an 
organisation cannot, of course, guarantee to protect itself against 
infiltration or take pre-emptive measures that definitely rule out 
possibility of any further infiltration. But this is not reason enough, 
as it appears to have been regarded in the past, for the organisation 
not to bother giving the question serious and formal consideration. A 


I 
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VII Recommendations 


In framing these more general recommendations about the future 
of the IUEF, we would like to recall the statement of the organisation's 
aims and purposes: 

- To cater to the needs, particularly in the field of 
education, of refugees, with special reference to 
refugees from Southern Africa; 

- to assist refugees and their organisations to prepare 
for the future development of their countries; 

- to promote and assist the economic development of 
the developing countries, particularly in the 
educational field; 

- )to act as a channel for aid or otherwise to assist 
student organisations in developing countries and 
thereby encourage them to contribute to the national 
development of their countries; 

- to undertake activities, co-operate with other 
bodies or assume such functions which directly or 
indirectly support the above-mentioned objects. 

There have been significant changes in Southern Africa in particular 
since these aims were first stated, but we feel they remain in sub¬ 
stance valid. Much has been achieved; but much remains to be achieved. 
We would like to think that if our recommendations are acted on, a 
renewed IUEF will be able to play as useful a part in achieving 
successes in the future as it has played in achieving the successes of 
the past. 

We would like to emphasise, in a report that has, necessarily, 
concentrated on things which went wrong, that the IUEF has significant 
achievements to its credit and much to be proud of in the years during 
which it has been assisting refugees and their organisations. We have 
received from many quarters, in the course of conducting our inquiries, 
strong encouragement for and good will towards our task - which almost 
all perceived as being to set the organisation back on the right track 
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so that the work which the IUEF has been doing will continue to be 
done in the future. There was, of course, a widespread recognition 
that there had been blunders and mistakes - some serious. But there 
was too a willingness to accept that even those responsible for the 
mistakes were committed to the work the IUEF was doing and mounted 
very many successful programmes and projects. The IUEF was not 
infiltrated by the South Africans only because its problems made it 
an easy organisation to work through; it was infiltrated also because 
it has been in the past an effective anti-apartheid organisation and 
has made a significant contribution, through its programme of 
educational assistance, to the liberation and development of Africa 
and more of recently Latin America. 

Our report has not been able to deal systematically with all the 
causes of those of the IUEF's problems which have had a bearing on 
Williamson's ilfiltration and work. We feel one cause has been a 
possibly over-ra^>id expansion of the organisation's programmes beyond 
the capacity of the organisation under its existing structures and 
style of management. The organisation appears to us to have attempted 
to answer too many demands without accurat ely id entify ing its 
prior ities and to have attempted to do more than it was capable of 
given its structures and the ways it was being run. The solution we 
see to this is not to reduce the organisation substantially, but to 
introduce changes in its structures and organisation which will prevent 
any future administrative or financial breakdown like that associated 
with Williamson's activities. 

We would therefore recommend (1): a complete restructu ring of 
the organisation, by reframing the statutes if necessary, in order to 
define precisely the roles and relationships of the different organs 
of the IUEF, so that it can function as an efficient, properly controlled 
organ! sation. 

We see the non-governmental organisations who have been members of 

the IUEF's Assembly in the past, as playing a vital role in the IUEF's 

work. Through working with and supporting the IUEF they acquire a 
■ 

sense of being responsible for its work on which the IUEF can usefully 
rely particularly in its relationship with donor governments. We would 
therefore recommend (2): that attention be given to encouraging national 




non-governmental organisations to leel involved in and in some greater 
sense than in the past responsible lor the work of the IUEF and to 
encouraging new national non-governmental organisations to participate 
in the IUEF's work and new governments to contribute to it. 

We recommend (3): that in this reorganised IUEF, the role of the 
liber ation movements and of the countries i n w hich, the IUEF mounts itp 
assistance programmes should be stren gthened. We would like to see 
the IUEF providing a framework for co-operation on an equal basis 
between Europe and North America and Africa and Latin America. We feel 
the close collaboration with the liberation movements on specific 
projects and programmes which is desirable should be reflected on the 
level of organisation in some more effective way than simply by giving 
the liberation movements a particular status at the Assembly meetings. 

At the same time we recommend (4): that the liberation movements 
neither seek nor be given powers completely to control IUEF projects 
o r programmes while exercising the right they must have to be consulted 
fully and frequently about programmes or projects which impinge on 
their own struggle. 

We recommend (5): that while the IUEF remains very consciously 
and deliberately a political organisation committed to certain 
political goals and to achieving these goals by working in closely 
with the liberation movements or their counterparts in Latin America, 
il^jioes not become itself a political movement as such. We accordingly 
recommend (6): that the IUEF not resign itself to becoming, or allow 
itself to be forced to become, an agency grantin g scholarships on 
hutnanitarian_gr ounds alone. It should continue to feel free to use its 
scholarship programme, where appropriate, to contribute to the 
realisation of its stated political goa ls and f eel free to mount other 
projects when the granting of scholarships alone is inadequate to 
achieving^ those goals. 

If the IUEF is to work towards its political goals it will some¬ 
times have itself to support or assume responsibility for programmes 
inside countries under racist or other oppresive regimes. We woifld 
recommend (7): that the IUEF should do this only after close fonsult- 
ation with and the agreement of the liberation movement or other 
organisation concerned. We would also recommend (8): that the IUF.F 
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remain willing to use unconventional or unorthodox means of 
channelling money if the circumstances require this, provided some 
acceptable form of accountability is worked out . We do not feel 
that the organisation’s unfortunate experiences with the internal 
South African programmes which Williamson helped to mount or with 
Southern Futures Anstalt justify a reconstructed IUEF from shrinking 
either from working inside countries like South Africa or from using 
appropriate means to get that work done. 


We make these recommendations fully aware that such an organisation 
will be likely to continue to attract the attention of regimes hostile 
to its goals and to be subject to further infiltration. In order to 
reduce the likelihood of such further infiltration we would like to 
recommend (9): that employment practices in the IUEF be tigh tened up, 
to make it more difficult for neonle like Willi amson to get a job 
with the organisation, by more systematic and thorough checking of 
candidates, especially if their background seems unusual or if their 
position involves access to any information that might be interesting 
to any government hostile to the IUEF's goals. Related to this we 

would recommend (10): the preparation of iob descri Lkonsand the 

— “ ——— 

stabilisation of administrative structures within the Secretariat to 
avoid any ad hoc hiring of staff, as Williamson was hire d. We would 
also recommend (11): the prompt adoption of whatever administrative 
procedures are needed to ensure that secrecy of information is main¬ 
tained, and particularly to avert any risk that the subvention of a 
person already employed might pose. We would also recommend (12): 
that the IUEF employ refugees who have had any links with the regime 
from which they have fled and who still have members of their 
iranediata family inside that country only in special circumstances 
and only after the most thorough checking of their credentials. 

We feel that the donors cannot be_en tire ly absolved from blame 
for creating the situation of which Williamson took advantage since 
certain practices of some donor s h ave made the efficient running of 
the sorts of programmes the IUEF mounts significantly more difficult. 

We would like to recommend (13): that ways and means of fostering 
constructive dialogue and consultation between the Secretariat and 
the donors, like those which were being developed before the crisis 
overtook the IUEF, should be devised and implemented. We would also 









Like to recommend (1-0: tliat the donors accept that the IIJEF has in 
part been effective because it has been able to move quickly and 
flexibly and therefore be willing to devise rules which, while 
satisfying all their requirements for accountability, do not diminish 
the IUEF's capacity to respond to unusual needs and needs which arise 
suddenly. 


We acknowledge that this report leaves very many questions about 
the Williamson Affair and the role of the IUF,F in the past unanswered. 
We recommend (15): that further research and investigation on the most 
important of these questions should continue, including research on 
the IUEF’s record of support for different liberation movements and 
other groups through the 1970s, in order to clarify political doubts 
current in certain quarters. We do not think, however, that the 
Secretariat of the IUEF should become too involved in these continuing 
investigations as a preoccupation with the past would be unhealthy in 
an organisation which is endeavouring to carry on the good parts of 
the IUEF's work while putting behind it the errors and mistakes of 
the late 1970s. 


In investigating South African infiltration of the IUEF we 
accumulated documents and records, some of which are sensitive or were 
submitted to us on a confidential basis. Our final recomme ndation (16) 
is: that the Secretary of this Commission be instructed to put the 
Commission's papers in order and that the papers then he filed in some 
place where their safety is secured and where access to them can be 
restricted to the members of the Commission or to persons authorised 
by a competent body of the IUEF. 
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